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LEAF  TOBACCO 
EXPERTS  AGREE: 


ACROSS  HIS  DESK  flows  the  news 
of  the  world:  Ray  Baker  of  In- 
ternational News  Service.  Tele- 
graph wires  . . . cables  from  for- 
eign countries  . . . flash  100,000 
w'ords  a day  to  Baker  ...  to  be 
quickly  judged  and  edited. 


Copyright,  1U34.  K.  J.  lU-ynolUs  Tobacco  Company 


^^Camels  are  made  from 
finer.  More  Expensive 


PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES  THAT  POINT 
THE  WAY  TO  INCREASED  ENERGY! 


Tobaccoso  Turkish  and 
Domestic  — than  any 
other  popular  brand.^^ 


Newspaper  man — hockey  star — busi- 
ness woman — wherever  smokers  are 
placed  in  life,  they  notice  a positive 
energy -refreshing  effect  from  smok- 
ing Camels  when  they  are  tired  or 
"out  of  sorts.” 

As  Ray  Baker  says  regarding  his 
own  experience:  "The  man  on  the 
INS  news  desk  has  a high-pressure  job. 

"Whenever  I feel  'all  in’  Camels 
bring  back  my  pep,  and  I can  tackle 


the  next  story  with  renewed  energy! 
For  over  ten  years  I’ve  preferred 
Camels.  They  have  a rich,  distinctive 
flavor  that  just  suits  me.  And  1 can 
smoke  Camels  continually  without 
jangled  nerves.” 

Science  confirms  the  experience  of 
smokers  regarding  Camel’s  "energiz- 
ing effect.”  Y ou  can  smoke  them  freely 
since  Camel’s  matchless  blend  of  cost- 
lier tobaccos  never  upsets  the  nerves! 


HOCKEY  STAR. "BiirCook 
says:  "I  smoke  only 
Camels.  Their  taste  sure 
hits  the  spot!  I smoke  a 
lot  and  I find  that  Camels 
never  get  on  my  nerves 
or  tire  my  taste.” 


COllEGE  STUDENT— Ma- 
joring in  chemistry. "After 
a hard  session  a Camel 
tastes  simply  swell,”  Rich- 
ard Whitney  says,  "and 
w'hat  is  more  important, 
it  refreshes  my  energy.” 


Camel’s  costlier  Tobaccos  never  get  on  your  Nerves! 
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• FOR  A “CARVING”  GOOD  TIME  . . . 

We  Suggest 

THE  TAP  ROOM 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

• ON  A SATURDAY  NIGHT  . . . 

We  Recommend  the  New 

COCKTAIL  LOUNGE 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

• FOR  YOUR  PROM  AND  HOUSE  PARTY  GUEST 

April  26th  and  27th 

A ROOM  ^ THAT  IS  WORTHY  OE  HER 

*200  rooms  all  with  running  hot  and  cold  water 
and  circulating  iced  water,  for  as  little  as  $2.00 
a day.  $2.50  a day  single.  $3.50  double. 

EOR  HOUSE  PARTY  ROOM  RESERVATIONS  SHOULD 
BE  MADE  EARLY 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

A Discriminating  Hotel  for  Discriminating  Guests 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Hotel  Bethlehem 
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HAFNER 

MEAT  COMPANY 

Phone  1869 

FIVE  POINTS 
FRUIT  MARKET 

Phone  3621 

Special  Rates 
to 

Fraternities 


An  Engineer’s  Typical  Day  as  Told  by  an  Engineer 

1.  Gets  uj)  at  7 o’clock,  so  he  can  get  to  his  8 o’clock 
on  time. 

2.  Decides  not  to  wash  or  shave,  because  it  w'ill  make 
him  look  too  much  like  an  Arts  student,  and  it’s  too  much 
trouble  anyway. 

3.  Hurries  u])  to  Sibley,  carrying  1.5  books  and  a 
slide  rule. 

1.  After  working  all  morning  in  the  Mech.  Lab.,  he 
comes  in  to  lunch,  looking  like  a R.  R.  stoker. 

5.  He  inhales  his  food,  and  hurries  back  to  class. 

6.  Comes  home  at  1 :30,  and  falls  exhausted  into  the 
first  chair  he  sees. 

7.  He  spends  the  whole  evening  telling  you  w'hat  a 
hard  schedule  he  has. 

8.  Calls  in  ten  cohorts  and  they  go  into  a huddle  over 
a report. 

9.  Goes  to  bed  worrying  about  a mechanic’s  problem, 
and  decides  to  change  to  the  Arts  course  after  all. 

— Widow. 


LIFE  OF  A JOKE 

Birth : A Freshman  thinks  it  uj)  and  chuckles  wdth 
glee,  waking  uj)  two  fraternity  men  in  the  back  row. 

Age  5 minutes:  Freshman  tells  it  to  Senior,  who  an- 
swers: “Yeah,  it’s  funny,  but  Fve  heard  it  before.’’ 

Age  1 day : Senior  turns  it  in  to  the  campus  humor 
rag  as  his  own. 

Age  2 days : Editor  thinks  it’s  terrible. 

Age  10  days:  Editor  has  to  fill  magazine,  prints  joke. 

Age  1 month:  Thirteen  college  comics  reprint  joke. 

Age  3 years:  “Annajiolis  I>og’’  reprints  joke  as  orig- 
inal. 

Age  3 years  1 month:  “C’ollege  Humor”  rejirints  joke, 
crediting  it  to  “Log.” 

Age  10  years:  76  radio  comedions  discover  joke  sim- 
ultaneously, tell  it,  accompanied  by  howls  of  mirth  from 
the  boys  in  the  orchestra.  (Five  dollars  a howl.) 

Age  20  years:  Joke  is  {irinted  in  “Literary  Digest.” 

Age  100  years:  Professors  start  telling  joke  in  class. 

— Kitty  Kat. 


BETHLEHEM 

NATIONAL 

BANK 

AN  INSTITUTION 

MODERN  IN  METHODS 
CONSERVATIVE  IN  POLICY 
INDIVIDUAL  IN  CHARACTER 
CONSTRUCTIVE 

ALWAYS 

Third  and  Adams  Streets 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
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Alma  Mater 

The  average  eollege  theme  song  ( Iiow  it  sounds  to  tlie 
aiulienee  at  tlie  football  game). 

Hmmmmmmmmmm  da  da  daaa,  do  da  da 
Alma  Mater  thee, 

Hmmmmmmmmmm  doo  do  elassie  lialls, 

Hmmmmmmmmmm  doo  do  la  la  ivied  walls, 
Alma  Mater  three  ! 

Hmmmmmmmmmm  da  da  do  la, 

Hopes  and  fears, 

Hmmmmmmmmmm  la  da  loo  loo 
Da  la  years, 

Alma  Mater  thee. 

— Columbia  Jester 

♦ 


In  South  Dakota  a farmer  left  his  horses  in  the  field 
and  went  for  a drink  of  water.  M’hen  he  returned  the 
grasshoppers  had  eaten  tlie  horses  and  were  pitcliing 
horseshoes  to  see  wlio  would  eat  the  harness. 

— h'injan 


STAR 

BARBER  SHOP 


Where  Lehigh  men  receive 
the  greatest  satisfaction 

126  West  Fourth  Street 

(Opposite  Post  Office) 


KING  COAL  CO. 

We  Sell 

THE  BEST  COAL  MINED 
Phone  2000 


C.  A.  DORNEY 
FURNITURE  CO. 

Furniture 
Floor  Coverings 
Draperies 

Allentown,  Pa. 


We  have  always  held  out  against  examinations.  After 
all,  a mere  testing  of  the  memory  does  not  show  what  a 
student  has  really  gotten  out  of  a course.  However,  a 
recent  episode  in  the  Medical  School  at  Columbia  sup- 
})lied  am})le  reason  to  doubt  whether  or  not  the  majority 
of  us  would  he  any  better  off  without  the  old  form 
exams. 

In  one  of  the  classes  composed  entirely  of  third  and 
fourth  year  medical  students,  the  professor  was  prepar-" 
ing  to  make  an  announcement  concerning  an  examina- 
tion. As  he  began  to  talk  his  body  swayed,  and  then  he 
crumpled  to  the  floor.  Consternation  seized  the  stu- 
dents. A few  rushed  up  and  shook  him.  His  body  re- 
vealed no  signs  of  life.  An  examinations  of  his  heart  and 
pulse  jiroved  that  both  heats  were  almost  normal. 

After  the  first  excitement  had  died  down  one  of  the 
more  sensible  students  suggested  rather  nervously,  “We 
had  better  send  for  a doctor.’’  The  rest  of  the  class 
agreed,  and  some  one  summoned  the  dean.  M'hen  the 
professor  was  brought  back  to  consciousness,  he  demand- 
ed to  know  what  the  class  had  done  to  revive  him  and 
how  they  had  diagnosed  the  case. 

The  entire  class  flunked  without  any  formal  examina- 
tion. 

— Jack  o’  Lantern. 
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A GOOD  ^ 
PIPE  TOBACCO 
MUST  HAVE  ^Oth 
MILDNESS  AND 
FLAVOR 


Undergraduates — here’s  a logic  lesson  that’s  a “pipe”! 

(No  pun  intended!)  Your  tobacco  may  be  mild  or  it  may  be 
flavorful.  In  either  case  you  say,  “It’s  good!” 

But  if  it  had  mildness  AND  flavor  both,  wouldn’t  you  say, 
“It’s  better!” 

Yes.  And  that’s  what  you  get  in  Edgeworth,  the  blandest,  mel- 
lowest, tastiest  blend  of  fine  old  Burley  you’ve  ever  stoked  in  a pipe ! 

Try  a 15^“  tin!  You’ll  go  for  it!  Not  alone  for  its  mildness 
AND  flavor,  but  for  its  slow-burning  economical  quality  as  well. 
Pipe-smokers  report  to  us  that  one  pipeful  has  lasted  them  as  long 
as  one  hour  and  ten  minutes! 

There’s  a record  to  shoot  at,  fellows!  Light  up  today!  Edge- 
worth  is  made  and  guaranteed  by  Larus  85  Bro.  Co.,  down  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  where  they  know  good  tobacco. 


EDGEWORTH  HAS 


MILDNESS  W FLAVOR 
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Walter  R.  Okeson 

by  Walter  I..  Finlay 


LEHIGH’S  varsity  riglit  end  in  ’93,  ’94,  ’95;  Le- 
high’s football  coach  for  several  seasons  after 
graduation;  football  official  from  then  until  1926; 
Commissioner  of  Officials  for  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate 
Football  Association  since  1926;  Chairman  of  the  X.  C. 
A.  A.  Football  Rules  Committee  since  1932 — and  still 
Walter  R.  “Okey”  Okeson  rates  King  Football  way 
dowm  in  third  place  in  his  scale  of  sport  interests ! 

But  the  fact  that,  as  a spectator,  his  favorite  sport 
is  polo  and,  as  a participant,  his  favorite  is  golf  does  not 
at  all  mean  that  football  suffers.  The  tremendous  en- 
thusiasm which  makes  him  Lehigh’s  greatest  super-sales- 
man— as  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  L'niversity  since 
1923  Mr.  Okeson  engineered  the  doubling  of  Lehigh’s 
endowment  to  over  five  million  dollars  — gives  him  a 
scope  ample  enough  to  include  all  three.  And  at  that 
there  is  still  plenty  of  room  left  over  for  the  typical 
Lehigh  man’s  interest  in  wrestling  which  Mr.  Okeson 
rates  on  a par  with  football. 

'I’liis  energetic  and  contagious  enthusiasm  is  perhaps 
^Ir.  Okeson’s  most  characteristic  trait  and  it  stamps  all 
his  actions.  Let  the  conversation  shift  to  football  and 
Mr.  Okeson  is  on  his  feet,  weaving  through  an  imagin- 
ary line  to  put  both  the  ball  and  the  point  over.  His 
straight  hair  is  an  iron-gray  that  probably  bristled  at 
one  time  but  is  now  well-groomed  and  shows  no  signs  of 
thinning.  He  still  retains  the  athletic  build  which,  as  a 
155-pounder,  enabled  him  to  star  on  the  gridiron  when 
beef  was  mainly  what  it  took. 

Asked  about  this  last  phase  of  football  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  19th  century  and  Mr.  Okeson  can  lean  back 
with  his  thumbs  hooked  in  his  vest  and  reminisce  with 
the  best  of  them.  Had  he  seen  the  mighty  Rafferty? 
Rafferty,  whose  broken  collar  bone  stuck  out  through 
his  jersej'?  Rafferty,  who  had  nonchalantly  strolled  to 
the  sidelines  and  lit  a cigar?  Rafferty,  who  had  flicked 
the  ashes  from  his  cigar  by  knocking  it  against  the  shat- 
tered bone  sticking  through  his  jersev? 

“You  know,’  said  Mr.  Okeson  reflectively,  “ in  my 
mind’s  eye  I can  see  Rafferty  doing  all  that  just  as 
clearly  as  I see  you  sitting  there  in  that  chair.  But,”  he 
shook  his  head  ruefully,  “I  can’t  swear  that  it’s  true.  I 
was  only  13  or  11  then  and  I’ve  heard  the  story  so  oft- 
en and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I’ve  told  it  so  often  that  I can’t 
be  sure  whether  it’s  true  or  not !” 

“But,”  he  continued,  “it’s  a good  story  and,  what’s 
more,  it  gives  a true  picture  of  what  was  what  in  those 
days.  Then,  you  know,  it  was  a disgrace  to  leave  the 


field.  The  only  excuse  for  substitution  was  a broken  bone 
and  some  of  the  boys  even  frowned  on  that!  To  be  hard 
as  nails — that  was  the  idea.  And  the  spectators  w'ere 
plenty  tough  too. 

“Why  in  those  days  when  we  played  Lafayette  at 
Easton  or  they  played  us  here,  the  visiting  team  had  to 
lie  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  bus  to  prevent  being  stoned 
as  they  left  the  stadium ! We  had  the  toughest  crowd 
though — a solid  bloc  of  steel  workers  rooting  for  Lehigh 
and  looking  for  trouble.  I remember  back  in  ’93  we 
plaj’ed  Lafayette  in  Easton  on  their  old  field.  There  was 
a cinder  path  raised  10  inches  from  the  ground  which 
cut  across  the  field  at  about  the  20-yard  line.  The  game 
M’as  all  line  plunges  then  and  the  team  that  could  dig 
in  on  top  of  that  cinder  path  could  stop  anything  short 
of  a Mack  truck.  ^A’ell,  Lafayette  came  ploughing  down 
the  field  carrjdng  the  ball  until  they  reached  the  cinder 
path  on  our  20-yard  line.  The  steel  workers  w'ere  all 
down  on  one  side  of  the  field  near  Lafayette’s  goal  line 
and  they  crowded  out  onto  the  field  to  get  a better  view 
of  Lafayette  getting  stopped.  We  did  just  that  to  La- 
fayette and  then  one  of  our  men,  Roderick,  took  the  ball 
and  got  away  along  the  sidelines.  ’I’hat  solid  w’all  of 
steel  workers  was  blocking  his  way  to  a touchdown  but, 
just  as  he  reached  it,  a path  ojiened  up,  he  slipped 
through,  the  path  closed  behind  him  and  the  Lafayette 
players  had  to  jmll  up  short.  That  was  the  best  inter- 
ference I’ve  ever  seen  on  a football  field ! 

Football  got  tougher  and  rougher  each  year  and,  in 
1905,  there  were  bills  up  in  18  states  to  make  playing  the 
game  a felony.  A group  from  the  colleges  got  together 
to  abolish  it  but  the  meeting  became,  instead,  the  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association  which  created  the 
Rules  Committee  of  which  Mr.  Okeson  is  now  chairman. 

L’nlike  the  terms  of  the  simple  formula  of  the  1920’.s — 
college  football  star,  bond  salesman  and  retired  business 
man  at  30 — !Mr.  Okeson’s  ultimately  more  successful 
career  started  from  college  football  stardom  and  pro- 
gressed from  practicing  civil  engineer  to  contracting  en- 
gineer for  the  Phoenix  Bridge  and  the  Phoenix  Iron 
Companies,  to  Lehigh’s  first  Alumni  Secretarj'  in  1917 
and  finally  to  hard  work  as  Secretary-Treasurer  in  1923. 

In  this  capacity  ]\Ir.  Okeson’s  work  has  been  chiefly 
jiromotion  and  the  administration  of  the  investments  and 
estates  of  the  Lniversity.  Mr.  Okeson’s  9.x4%  foot  desk 
is  probably  the  biggest  on  the  campus  but  it  is  hardly 
adequate  for  the  sheaves  of  paper  that  go  with  his  work. 

continued  on  page  32 
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Lehigh  Merry-Go-Round 

by  George  Yanko 


OT  all  jioliticians  go  to  ^^"asllington — some  come 
to  Lehigh. 

Perhajis  they  lack  the  traditional  derhy  hat  and 
black  stogie  hut  true  it  is  that  in  the  past  (and  })resent) 
campus  politics  at  Bethlehem  has  seen  its  share  of  Joe 
Cannons,  ballot  stutters,  and  “smart”  vote  manipulators. 

Leaving  aside  all  reference  to  the  jictty  prejudices 
disjdayed  in  course  society  elections  collcgiates  in  gen- 
eral have  construed  student  ottices  to  he  a luxury  toy  to 
be  treated  as  an  adult  game  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
former  editor-in-chief  of  the  Brown  and  \\’hite,  Martin 
Reed,  declared: 

“Undergraduates,  it  seems  to  me,  sow  their  ])olitics 
like  they  sow  their  wild  oats — blatantly,  zealously,  and 
with  a selfish  heedlessness.  They  hatch  prodigous 
schemes  just  for  the  feeling  of  personal  magnitude  they 
derive  from  them.  Fundamentally,  it  is  the  ambitious 
college  man’s  first  ojiportunity  to  show  that  he  is  be- 
coming ‘educated’.” 

How  Famous  Ballot  Won  for 
Dark  Horse  in  ’31 

Perhaps  Reed  had  in  mind  the  famous  jiresidcntial 
election  of  ’31.  In  that  year  the  campus  combine — they 
were  legal  then — nominated  a current  athletic  hero.  The 
election  was  presumed  to  he  a mere  matter  of  formality 
to  elevate  the  candidate  to  the  lofty  throne.  The  opposi- 
tion seemed  not  only  cruslied  hut  nil.  'Fhe  night  before 
the  actual  voting,  however,  fraternities  off  campus  com- 
bined with  some  on-campus  groups  who  were  ostensibly 
supporting  the  gridiron  favorite  and  elected  their  own 
candidate  at  a secret  meeting  on  Delaware  avenue.  Tlie 
balloting  next  day  was  a tribute  to  the  success  of  tlie 
“switcliing”  indulged  in  by  the  campus  houses.  .Antici- 
pating an  easy  victory  because  of  no  official  opponent, 
supporters  of  the  jiopular  athlete  did  not  cast  a heavy 
vote.  Meanwhile  friends  of  the  dark  horse  wrote  in  their 
standard  bearer’s  name  and  carried  the  day. 

But  the  situation  was  not  often  as  simple  as  that.  In 
an  election — typical  of  many — to  a class  council  in  1931, 
a sophomore  learned  his  combine  had  crossed  his  name 
from  the  slate  and  traded  his  position  witli  the  enemy. 
The  game  could  be  played  two  ways,  he  decided,  and 
proceeding  to  junk  the  entire  slate,  he  instructed  his 
friends  to  cast  a single  vote — and  that  for  him.  As  a re- 
sult he  deprived  tlie  combine’s  candidates  of  expected 
votes  and  just  managed  to  squeeze  into  office. 

Conditions  such  as  these  under  a system  that  had 


sujiposedly  outlawed  the  combine  led  the  Brown  and 
M’hite  to  crusade  for  higher  ethics  in  political  fracases. 
Tlie  result  was  the  sanctifying  of  what  before  was  con- 
sidered criminal.  The  editors  hailed  this  step  by  ex- 
claiming: 

The  most  progressive  step  of  the  last  three  years  in 
camjnis  political  affairs  was  taken  this  week  as  the 
Lehigh  Liberal  Party  announced  its  formation.  The 
group  represented  by  this  jiartv  formerly  ojieratcd  as 
one  of  the  “combines”  which  the  Brown  and  M’hite  has 
consistently  editorialized  against.  It  was  tlie  secrecy  and 
unfair  methods  of  the  comhines  that  attracted  this  com- 
ment.” 

Secrecy  Ends  But 
Unfair  Practices  Continue 

But  if  there  was  no  longer  any  secrecy  about  blocks 
the  “unfair  practices”  continued  merrily  along.  The  so 
called  I.iberay  party  apjieared  to  be  liberal  only  in  its 
ethics.  Under  the  domination  of  one  student  who  realized 
that  the  secret  of  any  combine  was  1 — many  offices,  and 
2 — every  house  an  office,  the  school  was  soon  organ- 
ized under  as  complete  a jilan  of  oligarchial  domination 
as  could  be  devised.  The  block  consisted  of  cross  town 
and  Delaware  avenue  fraternities  and  the  dorms.  The 
system  worked  on  tlie  rotation  plan,  with  each  member 
house  securing  an  office  in  respect  to  its  relative  numer- 
ical strength.  Flection  was  assured  by  ballot  stuffing. 
One  student  would  lote  four  or  fii-e  times  under  dif- 
ferent names  because  Arcadia  watchers  at  the  polls 
were  changed  every  hour.  Consequently  it  was  not  un- 
usual for  an  innocent  voter  to  try  to  cast  his  ballot  only 
to  find  he  had  already  voted ! 

The  failure  of  the  open  political  system  was  appar- 
ent. Lack  of  issues  made  it  impossible  to  conduct  an  in- 
telligent campaign  and  the  offices  merely  degenerated 
into  prospective  “rush”  arguments  and  potential  graft 
possibilities.  The  student  body  was  ]iut  back  on  its  honor 
and  combines  again  declared  illegal  with  the  exjiected 
negative  result.  The  verv  first  election — that  of  the 
Freshman  Union — was  declared  void  because  of  illegal 
blocks.  new  system,  combining  essential  points  in  the 
Hare  and  Marc  jilans,  was  devised  in  which  each  can- 
didate must  have  ten  sjionsors  from  various  living  groups 
and  the  successful  nominees  were  juit  up  for  final  elec- 
tion conducted  with  voting  machines. 

AA’hat  has  been  the  success  of  the  new  method  in 
keeping  politics  clean?  The  majority  of  the  students 
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will  probably  affirm  that  the  first  election  was  an  honest 
one.  But  an  analysis  of  the  plan  will  show  that  it  is 
merely  a temporary  panacea  wliose  good  intentions  can 
easily  he  defeated.  The  very  fact  tliat  ten  sponsors  from 
different  houses  are  required  means  tlie.  automatic  for- 
mation of  the  banished  combine.  It  is  no  secret  that  the 
sponsor  will  undoubtedly  have  the  support  of  his  living 
group.  What  the  system  actually  does  is  modernize  the 
forbidden  combine. 

Attempts  at  the  same  voting  method  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology have  met  with  the  same  result.  At  the  former 
college  the  existence  of  combines  is  openly  admitted  and 
recognized  as  a part  of  the  system.  At  M.  I.  T.  blocks 
have  been  outlawed  by  statute  under  the  sponsorship 
system,  a statute  which  “has  been  almost  impossible  to 
enforce.” 

Obviously  the  constant  shifting  of  the  election  system 
at  I.ehigh  has  been  merely  a reshuffling  of  the  same 
deck.  One  year  the  combine  is  legal  and  the  next  illegiti- 
mate, but  it  is  always  with  us.  To  remedy  the  situation 
and  provide  for  a fair  election  of  competent  students,  the 
Review  suggests  the  following  changes  in  the  present 
plan : 

Changes  Suggested  to 
Improve  Present  System 

Make  voting  eompidsory.  Since  often  only  half 
or  less  than  half  of  those  eligible  vote,  it  is  apparent 
that  by  approximately  doubling  the  balloting,  combine 
manipulation  will  become  ))raetically  impossible.  At  the 
present  time  the  great  majority  of  votes  merely  rej)re- 
sent  ballots  of  houses  who  are  su[)porting  a definite  slate 
by  prearranged  agreement.  Comj)ulsory  voting  will  force 
the  town  group,  which  it  is  ])ractically  impossible  to 
control,  to  ballot.  The  success  of  this  plan  at  Temple 
University  where  the  Hare  and  ^^’are  system  of  propor- 
tional representation  is  also  used,  is  attested  to  in  a let- 


ter from  Dean  Seegers  of  that  university  which  states 
in  part: 

“In  compulsory  voting  with  the  use  of  the  Hare  and 
Ware  system  of  projjortional  representation  voting,  the 
efficacy  of  combines  is  minimized.  We  are  very  much 
pleased  with  what  has  happened  here.” 

Thus  the  present  system  of  nominations  could  be  kept 
and  elections  held  during  February  registration.  Voting 
booths  could  be  installed  near  the  checkers  who  will  de- 
mand that  the  upper  corner  of  the  Bursar’s  receipt  be 
stamped  before  registration  will  be  considered  complete. 
In  this  way  students  will  be  compelled  to  exercise  their 
voting  franchise  before  they  are  considered  enrolled. 
Class,  U nion  officers,  and  cheer  leaders  elected  will  hold 
offiee  for  the  second  term  and  first  semester  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  with  a senior  president  elected  for  only 
one  term. 

Naturally  if  voting  is  to  be  made  compulsory  some 
method  should  be  installed  to  make  such  balloting  intel- 
ligent. To  tins  end  all  ballots  will  contain  the  activities 
of  the  candidate  and  thus  allow  students  to  Aote  for  a 
man  of  recognized  ability  as  proven  by  his  past  exper- 
ience. As  a further  safeguard  to  both  the  nominee  and 
the  office,  a minimum  scholarship  level  should  be  re- 
quired. This  could  be  1.(5,  an  average  well  below 
the  university  median.  That  students  holding  averages 
under  this  minimum  should  be  excluded  from  bolding  of- 
fice is  obvious  since  lower  than  a 1.6  indicates  either 
lack  of  mentality  or  unwillingness  to  do  work.  To  elect 
such  a student  to  office  would  not  only  be  detrimental 
from  the  office’s  viewpoint  but  also  to  the  student  who 
theoretically  should  be  putting  his  si)are  time  on  studies. 

Under  such  a plan  as  this  combined  with  the  }>resent 
sponsorship  system,  the  “controlled  vote”  dragon  should 
be  slain  once  and  for  all  and  capable  men  be  encouraged 
to  run  for  office. 


e Avere  all  sitting  aroinui  listening  to  the  Victrola. 
Somebody  had  j)ut  on  a number  called,  “Wbo’s  There, 
Knocking  at  My  Door?”  It  sounded  pretty  nice. 

All  at  once  the  neetlle  got  stuck  in  one  of  the  grooves 
and  just  kej)t  ])laying  over  and  over  again,  “AVho’s 
there  . . . avIio’s  there  . . . Avho’s  there  . . . Avho’s 

there  . . . 

1 put  doAvn  my  cigarette  and  said,  “Somebody  ebange 
that  damn  needle  !” 

“Needle,  hell,”  chortled  a drunk  from  the  floor.  “Come 
right  in.  Miss  Stein.” 

— Froth 
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The  Man  on  the 
Flying  Trapeze 

1)1/  Ralph  E.  Skedgell 


Back  in  the  days  wlien  hustles, 
four-seater  hieyeles,  and  Coney 
Island  were  all  tlie  rage  among 
New  Yorkers — baek  in  ’88 — Mad- 
ison Square  Garden,  its  brilliant 
lights  jiiercing  mists  of  eigarette 
smoke,  w'as  rapidly  filling  to  capae- 
ity.  Everybody  from  the  soeial  lions 
of  Park  avenue  to  tlie  bell  boys  from 
tlie  Hotel  Pennsylvania  lobby  were 
present. 

Pony  Bill’s  Wild  West  show  had 
eome  to  town.  \^’ild  west  shows  of 
all  kinds  were  weleomed  even  by 
sophistieates.  They  afforded  novel 
relief  to  hum-drum  eity  life.  Never 
did  it  matter  whether  it  was  Pony 
Bill’s  show  or  Tom  Jones’  troupe. 
The  name  meant  nothing.  People 
came  anyway. 

On  this  particular  night,  seated  in 
one  of  the  dressing  rooms,  was  a 
young  man  clothed  in  dark-colored 
tights.  Sandy-haired  and  blue-eyed, 
short  but  well  built,  he  sat  there  ner- 
vously drumming  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair  with  his  fingers.  He  was  Billy 
Burkhardt  at  18. 

“You’re  next,”  a voice  called 
through  the  doorway.  Billy  nodded 
and  made  his  way  to  the  arena.  Eor- 
est  Ziggler,  his  partner,  awaited 
him. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  the  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies  was  yelling,  “next 
we  have  the  most  stupendous,  the 
most  amazing,  the  most  ineomjiar- 
able,  the  most  immeasurable,  the 
most  indescribable  and  the  most  re- 
nowned horizontal  bar  artists  the 
world  has  ever  known — “Daredevil” 


Ziggler  and  Billy  Burkhart.  Take  it 
away  boys.” 

The  band  blasted  a wierd  chord 
and  the  boys  skipped  up  to  the 
grandstand,  bowing  and  nodding. 
The  act  was  under  way. 

As  Billy  Burkhart  twisted  and 
turned  on  that  bar  back  in  ’88,  little 
did  he  think  that  38  years  later  he 
would  be  calmly  sitting  in  a college 
infirmary  telling  about  it. 

White-haired  and  trim  in  his  white 
medical  gown,  Billy  told  me  his 
story,  jiausing  at  times  to  regulate 
the  heat  on  a leg  or  shoulder,  or  to 
])ut  a man  under  the  ultra  violet 
lamp. 

“Yes,”  he  began,  settling  baek  in 
his  favorite  chair,  “those  were  jiretty 
good  days.” 

“My  mother  died  in  ’87,  when  I 
was  17  years  old.  I was  attending 
jmblic  school  in  Bethlehem.  P'ather 
wanted  me  to  leave  school  and  work 
in  the  Steel  works,  but  I drew  the 
line  there.  I’d  seen  enough  of  the 
Steel  works.  Anyway,  in  those  days 
they  only  had  about  three  or  four 
small  buildings.  I continued  in  school 
for  the  time  being,  until  I got  the 
idea  of  joining  up  with  Pony  Bill’s 
Wild  West  show,  which  was  cer- 
tainly |)opular  around  Bethlehem 
and  Allentown.” 

“W'hat  made  you  go  into  the  cir- 
cus,” I asked  him. 

“1  always  had  sort  of  a hankering 
for  circus  life.  Like  all  kids,  I guess 
I just  had  the  wandering  spirit  and 
circus  life  looked  as  though  it  might 
be  adventurous;  there  was  mon- 


ey in  it  in  those  days.  You  know 
wh.ere  the  Lehigh  lunch  is  now.^” 

I nodded. 

“Well  right  across  from  that  there 
used  to  be  a vacant  lot.  At  the  end 
of  the  lot  there  was  a high  board 
fence.  I learned  how  to  do  flijis,  and 
dives  and  summersaults  off  that 
fence.  All  us  kids  used  to  go  over 
there  every  afternoon  after  school. 
I used  to  be  able  to  beat  them  all. 
That’s  how  I first  knew  I had  any 
ability  at  tumbling  and  aerobatics. 

“1  left  school  the  next  year  and 
joined  uj)  with  Pony  Bill’s  show. 
Eather  didn’t  like  it  much  at  first, 
but  pretty  soon  he  was  one  of  the 
best  ])atrons  of  the  show  and  never 
once  missed  a jierformanee  in  Beth- 
lehem. We  travelled  all  around  this 
part  of  the  country,  stofiping  some- 
times as  long  as  a week  at  Bethle- 
hem, Easton,  .Jersey  City,  and  New 
York.  We  gave  a regular  perfor- 
mance in  the  afternoon  and  another 
one  at  night.  In  Bethlehem  we  set 

continued  oji  im{!e  2!l 


‘‘Wh//  didn’t  you  tell  me  he  teas 
dead,  doctor?  1 just  gave  him  his 
bath.” 
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How  Now,  McGuff 

by  Bernard  S.  Weiss 


McGUFF  was  a constant  nuisance  around  the  of- 
fice— a small  investor  of  the  worst  water.  Ten 
shares  was  his  limit  and  he  always  bought  on 
margin.  Sometimes  he  made  a few  dollars;  enough  to 
keej)  him  in  cigarettes.  More  often  he  lost — then  he 
went  without  lunches.  He  dropped  in  every  day,  asked 
prices,  or  })ut  u])  a few  well-worn  bills  and  bought  seven 
shares  of  Tri-State  Molasses  at  2 '^. 

\ot  only  was  he  the  classic  piker,  but  a very  cocky 
one  at  that.  Big  operators  are  content  with  one  custom- 
ers’ man.  MrGuff  dealt  with  two  or  three.  As  a result 
his  account  was  always  in  a mess.  No  one  knew  just 
who  was  taking  care  of  him. 

One  day  McGuff  began  to  think  about  things.  After 
two  years  of  trading,  he  found,  his  total  earnings 
amounted  to  minus  twenty-six  thirty-eight.  A man  can’t 
get  jilaces  at  that  rate.  Two  hundred  ninety  dollars  in 
the  bank  wasn’t  much.  It  should  he  made  to  grow.  Stock 
prices  were  high ; everyone  said  they  were  going  higher. 
It  was  September,  1929.  M'hy  not  sink  it  all  in  one 
grand  splurge? 

Let’s  see  ! Saskatchewan  Zinc  was  supposed  to  he  hot. 
On  thirty  ))er  cent  margin  he  could  buy  eight  shares — it 
closed  at  one  hundred  twenty — and  still  have  two  dollars 
left.  Fie  stopfied  at  his  brokers’  office  during  lunch  hour, 
gave  his  savings  to  Brown  (one  of  the  men  who  put  or- 
ders through  for  him)  and  rushed  out  before  his  courage 
failed. 

Came  the  crash ! Down,  down,  then  uji  a bit  — then 
down  again.  In  the  middle  of  October,  with  zinc  at  81, 
he  received  a telegram : 

.MR.  C.  G.  McGUFF 

UNLESS  ADDITIONAL  MARGIN  IS 
FORTHCOMING  IMMEDIATELY  WE  WILL 
BE  EORCED  TO  CLOSE  YOUR  ACCOUNT. 

D.  S.  BROWN 

FOR  RANDOLPH,  GINN,  & BAINSM'ORTH. 
Sock  ! M hat  a way  to  end  a career  of  speculation. 


M’iped  out,  broke,  and  disgraced.  But  w'ait.  To  some 
men  inspiration  comes  but  onee.  The  idea  flashed  and 
MeGuff'  had  his  moment  of  genius.  If  a man  is  sold  out 
onee,  he  figures,  he’s  cleaned.  If,  however,  the  proeess 
if  repeated,  he’s  been  sold  out  twice — the  equivalent  of 
having  sold  short.  Got  it!  That  was  the  tieket.  The  bear 
market  was  in  full  swing.  Panic  reigned.  If  he  eould 
take  advantage  of  the  commotion,  jierhaps  he  w’ould  be 
a made  man. 

He  sat  down  immediately  and  wrote  to  the  other  sales- 
man he  dealt  with : 

Mr.  P.  R.  Stockley: 

I am  unable  to  put  up  more  margin  at  this  time. 
Please  sell  eight  shares  of  Saskatchewan  Zinc  for 
me.  If  there  is  anything  left  in  my  account,  I will 
call  for  it. 

C.  G.  McGuff. 

He  sat  and  waited,  watched  the  papers  and  prayed. 
Zinc  went  down  steadily.  He  prayed  some  more,  b'nally 
the  stoek  steadied  at  22.  AVith  his  heart  in  his  mouth, 
he  reentered  the  board  room  that  had  been  his  daily 
haunt.  He  stood  as  ineonspieuously  as  possible  in  the 
corner.  What  would  happen?  Then  things  broke.  Brown 
saw  the  shape  and  came  over  in  a rage.  “Mr.  McGuff,” 
exclaimed  D.  S.  “your  unbusinesslike  behavior  has 
caused  a terrible  mistake.”  “How’s  that?”  asked  Mc- 
Guff’ innocently.  “In  the  disorganization  that  aecom- 
panied  the  jianic,  due  to  your  double  dealing,  both  Mr. 
Stockley  and  I disposed  of  your  aeeount.  As  a eonse- 
quence,  you  are  credited  with  having  sold  eight  shares  of 
Zinc  at  81.”  “Well,  well,  I’m  very  lucky.  By  the  w’ay, 
what’s  my  balance  if  I buy  baek  now-?”  Brow-n  glared, 
left,  and  returned. 

“FMur  hundred  ninety  six  dollars,  less  eommissions.” 
“Well,”  said  McGuff,  with  a return  to  his  old-time 
manner,  “close  out  my  zinc  and  buy  me  tw-enty  shares  of 
United  Plaster.” 

To  some  men  inspiration  comes  but  once. 
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Nothing  Ever  Matters 

by  JuDSON  Schaeffer 


I HADN’T  realized  that  anyone 
eould  be  so  happy.  What  was  it 
slie  had  said.^  Of  eourse,  I knew’ 
perfeetly  well,  but  I wanted  to  hear 
myself  tell  it  all  over  again. 

...  I eased  back  on  the  stick  to 
allow  for  a down-current  of  air  . . . 

“There’s  something  1 ought  to  tell 
vou,’’  she  said  as  her  hand  found 
mine,  ^^'hen  she  touched  me  like  that 
I sorta’  felt  good  all  over.  She  was 
smiling  when  she  said  it  ...  I can 
still  see  her  eyes — brown  and  sparkl- 
ing—and  I could  look  ’way  into  them. 

“I  guess  I do  love  you.”  And  I 
didn’t  give  her  a chance  to  say  aiyv 
more.  She  was  still  out  of  breath 
when  1 left  her. 

It  was  funny  about  her,  though. 
Knew  her  almost  a year  and  hadn’t 
even  touched  her.  That  wasn’t  like 
me.  But  she  was  that  way.  I was  so 
damn  glad  just  to  he  near  her. 

'I'liat  was  M'hat  I wanted — to  be 
near  her  always.  And  below  the 
lights  of  a small  town  winked  in 
agreement.  ’I'lie  line  of  beacon  lights 
stretched  away  into  the  east  where 
I eould  see  a faint  glow.  It  would 
be  morning  before  I’d  get  in. 

'riie  glow  had  changed  to  a faint 
light  all  around  me.  Daybreak  . . . 
It  comes  so  all-of-a-sudden  it’s 
startling.  In  a minute  the  whole  sky 
was  beautifully  shaded  with  grays 
and  blues.  And  then,  to  prove  it 
eould  do  it,  the  sun  shot  up  into 


Among  other  hits  zee  quote  the 
follozcing  from  a book  that  ezteryone 
should  eventually  read. 

Some  day  some  talented  helittler 
M ill  pen  a Valentine  to  Hitler, 
The  gory  bigot  pedagogical 
Adolph,  the  primrose  jiathological. 

THE  I’RIMROSE  PATH,  by  Ogden  Nash. 
New  York:  Simon  .and  Schuster,  19.35. 


sight.  The  reds  and  yellows  tore 
across  the  sky  like  the  whole  world 
was  on  fire  ...  I like  flying  then  . . . 

M’hen  I walked  into  the  office  in 
the  administration  building  the  night 
manager  was  still  at  his  desk.  He 
was  fussing  with  some  papers  when 
1 greeted  him. 

“Boy,  whatta  night.  It’ll  he  wed- 
ding bells  any  day  now.” 

He  didn’t  .answer.  He  didn’t  even 
look  up. 

“'riie  swcllest  girl  in  the  world,” 
I continued,  “and  she’s  done  every- 
thing hut  say  yes.” 

He  wouldn’t  look  up — just  mut- 
tered something  about  “damn-fool 
Romeos.” 

“Oh.  I’m  sorry.  I guess  you’re 
busy.” 

And  I walked  out.  I never  did  like 
that  guy  anyway. 

* * 

I was  cold  all  over.  The  air  was 
warm  hut  I was  cold.  I just  huddled 
in  the  cockpit  not  knowing  or  car- 
ing where  I was  going.  I couldn’t 
remember  the  take-off  either,  but  I 
was  in  the  air — flying. 

It  couldn’t  he  real,  though.  Any- 
thing eould  happen — but  not  that ! 
It  couldn’t  . . . not  without  warning, 
anyway. 

Was  I going  batty  or  what? 
'I'liings  had  been  just  right  until — 
like  that — she  had  said  it.  I asked 
her  what  was  wrong — why  she  was 
so  changed  ...  In  my  arms  she  was 
a thousand  miles  away  . . . And  she 
answered — words — words  soft  and 
throaty  that  stung  and  bit  and 
scratched. 

She  could  smile  when  she  said 
them — a funny  smile — but  a smile. 
Smile  when  she  said  she’d  been  mis- 
taken. She  hadn’t  really  loved  me. 
It  had  been  something  . . . different. 
No,  there  wasn’t  anyone  else.  She’d 


just  been  wrong — that  was  all.  All? 
Hell,  it  was  everything ! 

“But  I do  like  you,”  she  protested. 
“I  like  you  better  than  anyone  else.” 
And  I found  myself  believing  her — 
as  if  it  mattered. 

1 don’t  know  what  I did  then.  I 
don’t  know  how  I got  out  of  that 
house — or  anything.  But  there  I 
was.  The  air  had  done  its  work  and 
I eould  think  straight  again.  I could 
be  very  calm — terribly  calm. 

I looked  over  the  side.  There  was 
no  earth  below.  The  bottom  had 
dropped  out  of  everything,  and  I 
was  suspended  in  space.  I was  in  my 
own  world — was  complete  master  of 
it.  I pushed  the  stick  well  forward 
and  advanced  the  throttle.  In  no  time 
the  air  was  screaming.  The  whole 
})lane  shuddered  as  I headed  straight 
for  hell  at  almost  three  hundred 
miles  an  hour. 

But  no,  that  wouldn’t  ever  do.  I’d 
probably  splash  myself  all  over 
somebody’s  backyard.  And  that 
wouldn’t  be  very  nice. 

I pulled  back  on  the  stick  sud- 
denly. A dozen  giants  reached  out 
and  pushed  me  down  in  the  seat.  The 
lights  on  the  instrument  board 
danced  crazily  . . . disappeared  into 
a fog  . . . slowly  became  visible 
again. 

My  head  was  ready  to  split — my 
stomach  was  no  longer  a part  of  me. 
After  all — what  did  one  backyard 
matter?  Why  be  a sap?  Get  it  over 
with.  You  know  she  doesn’t  care. 
What  are  you  waiting  for? 

This  time  I climbed.  I climbed  so 
steeply  I knew  I’d  soon  lose  flying 
speed.  Almost  any  ship  will  spin  if 
you  want  it  to. 

The  ship  rose  like  a rocket.  Up 
. . . and  up  . . . seemed  to  pause  in 
the  air  . . . and  down.  Down  like  a 
thing  possessed.  Twisting  down  to 
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The  University  of  Cliica^o — spectacular,  educa- 
tional pioneer  of  the  Middle  M est.  has  erammed 
many  exeiting,  interesting  events  into  its  short 
life  of  forty-five  years.  It  lias  so  often  enjoyed  the 
sjiotlight  of  attention  in  tlie  learned  world,  that  it  is 
well  worth  a few  minutes  to  glanee  at  some  of  the 
main  points  of  its  history. 

'Ehe  University  of  Chicago  was  estahlished  in  1890, 
at  a time  when  edueational  leaders  were  beginning  to 
advocate  the  necessity  of  the  formation  of  graduate 
schools.  Chicago  and  Johns  flopkins  ))ioneered  in  the 
field  of  research  and  graduate  studv,  and  today  Chi- 
cago’s wide  rejnitation  rests  ehiefly  on  its  graduate 
work.  .John  1).  Rockefeller.  ,Sr..  founded  the  Univer- 
sity. and  his  personal  gifts  amounted  to  a total  of 
.+.■55,000,000,  donated  between  1890  and  1910. 

Innovation  was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exeeption 
in  the  formulation  of  edueational  jiolicies. 
Because  of  the  emjihasis  on  research  the 
faculty  Avas  recruited  almost  wholly  on  the 
basis  of  eminence  or  promise  in  research; 
salaries  Avere  excefitionally  high  for  that 
time.  No  less  than  nine  college  presidents 
resigned  their  })osts  to  accept  Chicago 
{Arofessorships. 

Chicago  became  the  first  major  univer- 
sity to  accept  Avomcn  as  students  on  an 
equal  basis  Avith  men.  The  famous  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  I’ress  Avas  organized  in 
1892.  The  first  president.  Dr.  Harper, 
introduced  the  (juartcr  system  of  study, 
and  established  the  summer  quarter  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  University  Avork.  An 
extension  division  was  created  which  set 
up  the  first  liome-studA'  program  on  a uni- 
versity plane. 

The  funds  held  by  the  University 
amount  to  .+  110,000,000.  These  funds  are 
divided  as  folloAvs:  endoAvment,  .+59,000,- 
000;  ])lant,  .+  1 1,000, 000 ; other  funds, 
.+  10,000,000.  In  H)81  the  University  com- 
pleted a program  of  building  expansion 
started  in  1921  which  involved  the  expen- 
diture of  .+.80,000,000.  On  its  campus  of 
110  acres,  flanking  both  side  of  the  Mid- 
Avay,  the  University  now  has  85  buildings 
devoted  to  educational  purposes,  the  archi- 
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lecture  being  uniformly  Gotliic.  This  is  exclusive  of 
the  Yerkes  Observatory  at  Williams  Bay,  AVisconsin, 
where  the  University’s  tO-ineh  refracting  telescojje  is 
installed  and  of  various  headquarters  in  buildings  in 
the  Near  East  erected  by  the  Oriental  Institute  of 
the  University  for  the  use  of  its  twelve  major  archae- 
ological projects. 

Recent  buildings  serving  the  non-aeademie  needs 
include  the  beautiful  University  Chapel,  a greatly 
enlarged  athletic  plant,  a series  of  student  residence 
halls,  and  an  International  House  for  foreign  stu- 
dents, which  accommodates  more  than  500.  The  erec- 
tion of  an  astronomical  observatory  in  the  Baker 
Mountains  of  Texas,  containing  an  80-inch  telescope, 
as  a joint  project  of  the  University  of  Texas  and  the 
University  of  Chicago,  is  assured  for  the  near  future. 
The  joint  project  stipulates  that  Texas  will  supply 
the  observatory  and  that  Chicago  will  staff  it. 

In  the  Autumn  Quarter,  193*1<,  the  total  en- 
rollment was  8,220.  Of  this  number,  3,139 
were  undergraduates,  77  were  special  stu- 
dents, 47  were  students-at-large,  and  the 
rest  graduate  and  home  study  students.  On 
October  1,  1933,  the  members  of  the  faculty, 
exclusive  of  assistants  and  teachers  in  the 
laboratory  schools,  was  873.  In  all  depart- 
ments and  grades  of  service  the  University 
emjiloyed  approximately  3,000  persons. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press  j)ub- 
lished  73  books  during  1934,  in  addition  to 
some  40  paper-bound  pampblets,  20  schol- 
arly journals,  and  the  annual  proceedings  of 
several  organizations.  The  number  of  bound 
volumes  in  the  University  libraries  exceeds 
1,100,000  copies.  Above  5,000  periodicals  are 
received  yearly. 

And  now  let  us  toucb  on  Cbicago’s  educa- 
tional reorganization,  widely  known  as  the 
New  Plan.  The  undergraduate  jiart  of  the 
University  is  divided  into  two  divisions — the 
junior  college  and  tlie  senior  college.  The 
requirements  are  set  to  demand  of  the  aver- 
age student  two  years  for  the  completion  of 
each  college. 

The  work  and  educational  jiolicies  in  these 
two  colleges  differ  greatly.  In  the  junior 
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Francis  bacon  was  the  author  of  tlie  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  Peele,  Greene,  and  Marlowe,  the 
“Faerie  Queene’’  and  other  poems  of  Spenser,  and 
the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  of  “Democritus,  Jr.,”  as  well 
as  his  own  Essays  and  Philosophical  M^orks.  Such  is  the 
astounding  claim  of  a secret  history  decoded  from  Eliz- 
abethan books.  Furthermore,  says  this  history.  Queen 
Elizabeth  secretly  married  her  favorite,  Robert  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  became  the  mother  of  two  chil- 
dren who  grew  up  under  the  names,  Francis  Bacon  and 
Robert  Dev’ereux,  Earl  of  Essex.  If  these  statements 
be  true,  the  history  of  the  Elizabethan  Age  will  have 
to  be  rewritten.  Old  problems  are  solved  by  the  secret 
history  but  myriads  of  new  ones  are  created.  It  will  be 
a stupendous  task. 

What  were  the  ciphers  in  which  this  secret  history  was 
encoded  and  who  used  them.^  There  were  two  principal 
ciphers  and  both  were  invented  by  Bacon  and  used  by 
him,  alone  at  first,  and  later  with  the  help  of  three  secre- 
taries. The  surest  and  most  inflexible,  hut  likewise  the 
most  difficult  to  decode,  is  his  typographical  cipher.  It 
is  dependent  on  differences  in  form  or  inclination  of  the 
Italie  letters.  It  is  illustrated  and  explained  in  the  cryp- 
togram on  the  following  page.  This  cipher  obviously  is 
dependent  for  insertion  upon  manipulation  of  the  type, 
and  its  decipherment  is  a matter  of  objective  vision. 

Bacon  invented  the  typographical  cipher  when  a youth 
in  Paris,  1.576-78.  The  earliest  volume  in  which  it  was 
in.serted  is  the  first  edition  of  the  “Shepherd’s  Calendar,” 
published  in  1579,  under  the  pseudonym,  “Immerito.” 
The  cipher  w'as  used  in  all  hooks  subsequently  published 
under  the  names  of  the  men  designated  above ; it  was 
also  inserted  in  the  works  of  other  Rosicrucians.  It  was 
used  after  his  death  and  has  been  found  in  hooks  of  the 
early  18th  century. 

The  other  cipher,  the  cento  cipher,  is  more  flexible 
hut  likewise  much  easier  to  decode.  It  is  adapted  from 
the  principle  of  the  centoes  w'ritten  by  the  monks  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  monks  took  passages  here  and  there 
from  Virgil  and  constructed  an  entirely  new’  poem.  Bacon 
wrote  his  secret  history  in  blank  verse  and  in  prose  and 
then  separated  and  scattered  the  parts  in  the  plays  and 
prose  works  previously  named.  The  unintelligible  parts 
of  his  “philosophy”  and  that  olla  podrida  called  the 
“.\natomy  of  Melancholy”  are  a garner  house  for  this 
material.  The  scattered  parts  are  brought  together  again 
by  means  of  guide  words,  key  words,  and  joining  words. 


These  are  marked  in  the  text  by  italics,  capitals,  paren- 
theses, and  useless  repetition,  and  account  for  many  of 
the  absurdities  of  text  in  the  Shakespeare  First  Folio. 
Directions  for  this  cipher  and  the  key  words  are  given 
copiously  in  the  typographical  cipher.  Bacon  called  it 
his  “great  cipher  of  ciphers.” 

The  deciphered  matter  constitutes  a life  of  Bacon,  of 
Elizabeth  and  Leicester,  and  other  important  secret 
history  in  much  more  elaborate  form  than  is  possible 
in  the  tyjiographical  cipher.  “Romeo”  is  Francis  and 
“.luliet”  is  Marguerite  of  \’alois.  Bacon’s  boyhood 
sweetheart.  So  with  “Hamlet”  and  the  rfest.  He  even 
puts  in  a play  called  “Solomon  II,”  of  which  he  is  the 
hero,  and  another  with  Shakespeare,  Peele,  Greene,  etc., 
as  the  characters.  Translations  of  the  Aeneid,  Iliad  and 
Odessy  are  given  and  an  epic  poem  of  his  own,  “The 
Spanish  Armada.” 

But  let  us  return  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  What  confirma- 
tions in  history  can  be  found  for  the  cipher  story  Out- 
side the  expurgated  text  hooks,  I find  there  is  consider- 
able. Let  us  look  at  some  of  them.  “It  is  jirohahle  that 
some  sort  of  secret  understanding  was  established  be- 
tween the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  Lord  Robert  Dudley 
when  they  w’ere  in  the  Tower. ”1  “It  is  even  said  that  her 
Majesty  visits  him  in  his  chamber  day  and  night. ”2  “I 
am  told  some  extraordinary  things  about  this  intimacy. ”2 
Anne  Dowe  of  Brentwood  was  the  first  of  a long  line 
of  offenders  sent  to  prison  for  persisting  that  Elizabeth 
was  w’ith  child  by  Robert  Dudley. 4 “Dudley  is  master  of 
the  Queen’s  own  person.  They  were  thinking  of  de- 
stroying Lord  Robert’s  wife.  They  had  given  out  that 
she  w’as  ill.  She  was  really  very  w’ell  and  taking  care 
not  to  be  j)oisoned.”5  His  wdfe,  Amy  Rohsart,  was  found 
dead  at  Kenilworth.  Her  husband,  a day’s  ride  away,  did 
not  attend  the  funeral  nor  the  inquest.  The  Coroner’s 
jury  never  gave  a verdict. 

h'rancis  Bacon,  let  it  be  noted,  was  registered  under 
the  title  “Mr.  Franciscus  Bacon”  at  St.  Martin’s-in-the- 
h'ields,  as  having  been  born  on  the  25th  of  January,  1561 
(n.  s.).  His  announced  date  of  birth  would  be  that  of 
Lady  Anne  Bacon’s  stillborn  child  for  whom  he  was  sub- 
stituted. Continuing  the  documentary  story:  “Some  say 
the  Queen  is  a mother  already,  hut  this  I do  not  he- 

.Strickland’s  "Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  ” --Letter  of  Feria.  Diplomat. 

18  .^pr.,  1.559.  ’—Bishop  de  Quadra  to  Phillip.  King  of  Spain.  November. 
1.5.59.  ^Calendar  of  State  Papers  to  Burleigh,  13  .\ugust,  1560; -see  also 
National  Dictionary  of  Biography  under  "Dudley.”  ’-D.  Qu.,  11th 
Sept.,  1.5f0.  D.  Qu.,  22nd  .Jan..  1.561.  D.  Qu..  23rd  ,lan.,  1561. 

Froude,  History  of  Flngland.  "-William  Rawley.  Bacon's  chaplain 
and  biographer. 
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right  and  Prince? 

iTLETT  Curtis 


Here. ”6  “The  (^ueen  has  made  a confession  to  me.”/ 
“Probably  slie  has  confessed  slie  was  no  angel. ”8  Fran- 
cis Bacon  was  born  at  York  House  or  York  Place. ”9 
York  Place  was  the  Queen’s  palace;  York  House  was 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon’s  residence.  The  ambiguity  was  evi- 
dently intentional.  Ajijiarently  while  there  has  long 
been  lots  of  smoke,  now  at  last,  the  fire  has  been  dis- 
covered. 

Did  Bacon  write  Shakespeare  and  tlie  six  plays  of 


Peele,  the  six  of  Greene  and  the  eight  of  Marlowe, 
claimed  for  him  in  the  cijiher.^  The  Bacon-Shakespeare 
question  originated  eighty  years  ago,  some  forty 
years  before  the  ciphers  were  discovered.  A very  con- 
siderable literature  was  built  up,  before  the  cipher  sub- 
ject was  broached,  some  of  it  sensible — some  of  it  in- 
sane. The  discovery  of  the  ciphers  named  did  not  come 
in  an  effort  to  prove  that  Bacon  wrote  the  Shakespeare 
j)lays  but  from  a quite  independent  source  and  to  es- 
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A Baconian  Cryptogram 

A secret  message  in  Bacon’s  tiipographical  cipher  has  been  infolded  in  the  following  passage  from  the  Intro- 
duction by  the  Hon.  ,T.  M.  Robertson  to  Francis  Bacon’s  “Philosophical  Works.” 


Bocons  eru^mirg  stwcess  [ /?C6  m]  his 
magistiaf  indictment  ot  whaf  con  besf  be  de- 
scribed as  irtellectual  batbavsm — the  dogged 
adhesion  to  supershtioas  traddion,  ihe  Way- 
Wa)d  subjection  of  farts  to  feelings,  the  ob- 
stinate refusal  to  part  with  a predilection,  the 
puerile  imposition  of  a fanciful  ordei  on  the 
face  oj  things,  the  feudal  partisanship  tow- 
ards the  dicta  of  aulhodty — oil  the  sti0- 
necked  and  self-complacent  follies  arraigned 
under  the  classic  nomenclature  of  Idols  of  the 
Cave,  the  Tribe,  the  Theatie,  ond  the  Forum. 
Some  day  that  airaignment  may  he  out  oj 
date;  hut  the  time  /s  not  yet.  Its  force,  as  put 
finalty  in  the  fist  boo.k  of  the  “Novum  Or- 
ganum,”  is  in  no  way  tessened  by  the  fact 
that  Bacon  a hundred  times  flatly  tiansgiessed 
his  own  precepts  ...  In  Bacon  s day,  every 
important  new  idea  was  arrested  in  the  name 
of  dogma,  and  as  nearly  dr  angled  as  Was  pos- 
sible to  those  in  authority.  He  himself,  in  the 
Very  hooks  in  which  he  is  driven  to  protest 
against  the  procedure,  gives  d his  countenance 
rn  the  concrete  as  i.)ften  as  he  censures  it  in  the 


abdract.  He  could  not  realize  the  full  truth 
of  his  own  dia.gnosis,  and  he  blessed  hadilion 
with  the  left  hand,  while  harming  d with  the 
right.  Those  who  have  coma  after  him  have 
done  the  same,  even  unto  the  tenth  generation. 
Untaught  by  the  unvarying  record  of  quashed 
vetoes,  explodea  rebuttals,  and  . outlived 
dooms,  the  majority  or  men,  having  accepte.d 
all  innovations  but  the  last,  proceed  to  treat 
that  exactly  as  their  fathers  treated  the  ear- 
lier. Perhaps  in  our  day,  at  least  in  the  phys- 
ical sciences,  there  has  emerged  a new  intel- 
lectual self-consciousness,  the  result  of  the 
unceasing  percussion  of  novelty;  but  to  the 
moral  ond  historical  sciences,  we  stand  Very 
much  as  Bacon  s generation  did  to  the  phys- 
ical. Hence  the  enduring  significance  of 
what  is  best  in  his  message  and  finest  in  his 
phrase.  When  all  is  said.  We  are  listening  to 
a man  o.f  genius,  one  of  the  great  masters  of 
English  prose,  and  so  great  a master  of  the  es- 
sentials of  alt  . diction  that  his  Latin  Was  to 
foreigners  almost  what  Us  English  Was  and  is 
to  his  countrymen. 


I)I RECTIOX.S  FOR  SOI.VIXG:  First,  cop.v  the  passage,  dividing  into  groups  of  five  letters  tlms.  'Hacon  .sendu  rings  ucces  slies  inhis  niagis,”  etc. 
Each  group  represents  a cods  letter  using  Bacon's  ‘dot  and  dash  ’ code.  Count  each  damaged  or  mutilated  (type)  letter  as  a “dash"  (letters  without 
serifs  or  with  portions  cut  out,  undotted  i's,  g's  without  ears  or  links,  shortened  f's;  letters  p and  q regularly  have  no  serifs;  not  all  letters  have  every 
time  been  damaged  the  same  wav):  count  the  other  letters  as  “dots.’’  Then  apply  Bacon’s  code  as  follows: 

A E’  . . — . . 1,1  . — ...  X . . . R — ....  — . — . . 
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WHAT  is  the  modern  college 
youth’s  attitude  towards 
sex?  Does  he  ever  think  of 
the  social  and  moral  significance  of 
the  question  or  does  he  confine  his 
hull  sessions  to  off-color  jokes  and 
tales  of  jiersonal  experiences? 

If  a cross-section  of  the  opinions 
of  Lehigh  men  is  at  all  tyjiical,  the 
modern  college  man  thinks  along 
lines  which  would  delight  the  pro- 
gressive sociologist.  ^Vhile  the  re- 
sults of  his  reasoning  may  in  many 
cases  he  too  liberal  for  the  elder 
generation,  the  student  is  thinking 
soundly  and  constructively  where 
matters  of  sex  and  the  family  are 
concerned. 

Almost  unanimously  I.ehigh  men 
agree  that  the  most  important  fac- 
tor is  the  happiness  and  jireserva- 
tion  of  the  family.  A slight  majority 
favor  trial  marriage,  as  espoused 
hy  Judge  Ben  IJndsay;  at  least  they 
believe  that  trial  marriage  should 
receive  a fair  trial  itself,  as  an  insti- 
tution. They  reason  that  many  trial 
marriages  will  prove  ])ermanent,  and 
that  those  that  do  not  can  he  dis- 
solved without  the  terrible  tragedy 
which  ensues  whenever  there  are 
children  involved.  Thus  divorce  will 


Student 

Morals 

by  Daviu  W.  Hoppock 

he  largely  eliminated.  Some  argue 
that,  since  the  modern  generation 
reaches  sexual  maturity  long  before 
its  members  are  financially  able  to 
marry,  companionate  marriage  will 
offer  an  outlet  wbich  will  largely 
eliminate  jirostitution.  Realizing  that 
this  reason  for  comjianionate  mar- 
riage may  be  condemned  as  selfish 
gratification  without  the  moral  and 
economic  responsibilities  of  perman- 
ent marriage,  they  nonetheless  advo- 
cate it  because  they  feel  that  it  W'ill 
wijie  out  two  evils  which  loom  much 
larger,  prostitution  and  venereal 
disease. 

A few  are  opposed  to  companion- 
ate marriage  and  believe  that  civiliz- 
ation through  history  has  achieved 
what  must  he  the  greatest  social 
good,  strict  monogamy.  The  opposite 
extremists  feel  that,  “sex  is  a nat- 
ural instinct  which  cannot  be  re- 
pulsed, and  a woman  who  is  econo- 


nomically  independent  should  have  a 
perfect  right  to  have  a baby  out  of 
wedlock.”  This,  however,  represent- 
ed but  a very  few  opinions. 

Every  student  a})proached  is  in 
favor  or  the  use  of  birth  control,  and 
a large  majority  believe  that  it  is 
morally  ])ermissable  for  two  young 
people  who  are  deeply  in  love,  but 
who  are,  through  economic  circum- 
stances, forced  to  delay  being  mar- 
ried, to  have  sex  relations. 

Most  condemned  the  present 
moral  code  as  the  product  of  the 
-Middle  Ages,  wrecking  cruel  injus- 
tice on  the  unfortunate  girl  who  has 
made  one  mistake,  and  who  is  then 
forced  out  of  her  societ^^  All  of  the 
men  quite  unselfishly  endorse  the 
breaking  down  of  the  old  double 
standard.  In  the  same  connection, 
they  do  not  demand  a wife  who  is  a 
virgin,  for  they  do  not  feel  that  they 
should  ask  of  their  bride  that  which 
the}'  do  not  believe  necessary  in 
themselves. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that 
sex  is  overemphasized  in  some  as- 
])ects  and  slighted  in  others.  More 
specifically,  there  should  be  more 
sex  instruction  in  the  schools  and 
colleges,  not  only  concerning  the 
])hysical  workings  of  sex,  hut  also 
about  the  psychological  and  moral 
aspects.  “Put  sex  hack  in  its  normal 
])lace,  as  a very  imjiortant  yet  very 
normal  phenomena,”  rejiresents  the 
ty()ical  ojiinion. 

On  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
it  is  ethical  to  have  sex  relations  be- 
fore marriage,  a large  number  be- 
lieve that  it  is  no  concern  of  society 
what  the  indi\  idual  does,  as  long  as 
the  individual  does  not  harm  the 
grou]).  An  even  larger  number,  how- 
ever, stress  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation as  a means  of  eliminating 
jirostitution  and  disease.  ^Vhere  there 
is  any  danger  of  disease,  it  is  agreed 
that  the  question  very  definitely'  is 
the  concern  of  society. 

The  students  all  want  to  sanctify 
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Copyrislit  Xew  York  Stock  Exchan 


NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AS  SEEN  FROxM  NEW  STREET  GALLERY 


A.  Telephone  Rooth  — Containing  private  tele- 
phones connected  with  Stock  Exchange  mem- 
bers’ offices. 

H.  Trading  Posts — As  stocks  are  admitted  to  trad- 
ing on  the  Exchange  they  are  assigned  to  one 
of  these  “posts.”  Tims  the  brokers  with  orders 
to  execute  in  U.  S.  Steel  stock  assemble  at 
Post  X’o.  2. 

C.  Ticker  Transmitters — As  transactions  are  made, 
reporters  on  tbe  floor  (recognized  by  their  uni- 
form caps)  send  reports  of  the  sales  through 
pneumatic  tubes  to  ticker  operators  stationed 
on  a raised  platform.  These  operators  send 
them  over  the  ticker  system  by  means  of  the 
typewriter-like  electrical  sending  machines  be- 


fore them. 

D.  Annunciator  Call  Boards  — Several  hundred 
white  numbers  are  concealed  in  the  black- 
squares  at  “D.”  Individual  numbers  are  con- 
trolled from  the  telephone  booths  and  appear 
when  the  clerks  wish  to  signal  their  brokers. 

E.  Money  Desk — Offerings  of  money  to  loan  on 
security  collateral  are  received  from  the  banks 
by  tlie  Money  Clery.  Brokers  desiring  to  bor- 
row money  are  accommodated  in  order  of  their 
application. 

F.  Pneumatic  Tubes — Connecting  telephone  booths 
with  the  trading  posts.  By  means  of  these 
tubes  messages  can  be  sent  instantly  by  the 
telephone  clerks  to  any  post  on  the  floor. 


Only  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  are  admitted  to  the  floor  for  trading.  Ticker  re- 
porters are  distinguished  by  their  uniform  caps;  pages  and  guards,  by  their  uniforms. 
Telephone  clerks  employed  by  members  are  not  permitted  to  leave  their  booths. 
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CHIEF,  wliy  did  you  bring  me 
liere?  I liave.  done  nothing 
wrong,  ^^'lly  do  you  liold  me? 
It  wa.sn’t  my  faidt.  AVhy  did  slie  tell 
me  I wa.s  to  blame  ? I ean’t  under- 
•stand  it.  There  wa.s  nothing  like  that 
between  us.  Her  room  in  the  hoard- 
ing house  was  on  the  seeond  door, 
right  below  mine.  I had  only  been 
there  two  months.  1 had  oidy 
worked  in  the  newsjiaper  office  for 
two  months,  and  I wanted  so  much 
to  make  good.  Do  you  understand. 
Chief?  That  w.as  all  that  was  im- 
portant to  me. 

Sometimes  she  would  open  her 
door  and  eome  out  in  the  hall  and 
sjieak  to  me  at  night  when  I was  go- 
ing to  my  room.  She  was  forty,  and 
she  was  a widow.  How  could  she 
iilamc  me?  She  seemed  to  he  inter- 
ested in  my  work  heeause  she  was 
always  asking  questions  about  how  I 
was  making  out.  She  Mould  ask  me 
to  go  in  her  room,  hut  1 didn’t,  not 
for  a long  time.  1 couldn’t  get  myself 


SCOOP 
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to  go  in.  'I'liey  told  me  slie  was  queer, 
and  1 was  afraid.  I wanted  so  imieh 
to  he  a re})orter.  and  she  told  me  that 
some  day  I would  he  a great  one. 

Hut  it  was  different  at  the  orfiee. 
'I'lie  boss  ne\er  sent  me  out  on  any 
stories,  just  on  errands,  and  1 want- 
ed to  go  out  and  cover  stories.  The 
reporters  would  pat  me  on  the  hai-k 
and  tell  me  that  M-hen  1 w.as  a little 
older,  they  exjieeted  to  see  my  n.ame 
on  stories.  Yes  sir.  that’s  wh.at  I 
M-anted  to  do.  I wanted  to  have  .a  by- 
line like  our  cailumnist.  Hut  they 
just  sent  me  on  errands,  and  had  me 
d('  little  jobs  around  the  office.  Hut 


she  encouraged  me  so  much.  Once 
she  told  me  about  her  husband  who 
died  ten  years  ago.  I felt  sorry  for 
her.  I wanted  to  he  her  friend,  for 
the  others  didn’t  talk  to  her  much. 
Hut  I was  always  afraid. 

Then  one  night  after  I had  been 
there  for  .a  month,  she  asked  me  to 
go  in,  and  1 did.  She  M’as  nice  to 
me. 

She  never  had  any  children,  and 
1 thought  she  wanted  to  talk  to  me 
like  she  would  a son,  hut  she  talked 
different.  I couldn’t  quite  understand 
her.  She  talked  about  men,  and  how 
1 w.as  a man,  and  how  some  day  I 
would  he  famous.  Hut  it  wasn’t  as 
though  she  M’.as  my  mother.  I wanted 
her  to  feel  that  she  was  because  I 
hadn’t  known  a mother  for  a long 
time,  hut  once  I suggested  that  she 
he  my  mother,  and  she  got  mad.  She 
got  terribly  in.ad  and  threw'  a hook 
at  me. 

I was  afr.aid,  and  I didn’t  go  in  to 
see  her  for  several  weeks.  But  at 
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and  -li'heii  I looked  in,  there  she  was.” 


IN  BU5INE55  ADMINISTRATION, WE 
MUST  STUDY  CLOSELY  MARKETING.  AD- 
^VERTISING . MERCHANDISING 

\ND  MANY 
[OTHER. 

S.THIN&S.V  ; 


NOW.  A COMPANVb  MARKETING  SITUATION 
SUBJECT  TO  continual 
N6E  SO  IT  MUST  KEEP  IN 

ITH  A POTENTIAL 
MARKET  FACTOR... 


THE  COMPANY  MUST  ALSO  KEEP  IN 
CONTINUAL  TOUCH  WITH  THE  PRICE 
FACTOR  AND  THE  STYLE  FACTOR  AND 
THE  CHANGING  CONSUMER  - HM 
IT  IS  KEPT  VERY.I/ERY 
k NO  END.  TSK.TSK.T5K 
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^ IJ'5  600D  BUSINESS  TO  SMOKE 
^ ' — “‘)the  right  TOBACCO- 

— ME  FOR  THE 
MILDEST,  MELLOWEST 
SMOKE  E^ER  — 

PRINCE  ALBERT 

hA  KA  M AA  X 


Cocyrlght,  1934,  R.  J.  Rejiiolds  Tobacco  Company 


OUNCES  OF  PIPE 

YES,  SIR,  ITS  PRINCE  ALBERT  WE'RE  TALKING  ABOUT, 
THE  MILD,  SMOOTH,  CRIMP-CUT  SMOKING  TOBACCO 
THAT  NEVER  BITES  THE  TONGUE.  MAN,  WHAT  A SMOKE  — 


AND  2 FULL  OZ.  IN  EVERY  TIN.  NO  WONDER  "P.  A."  IS 
THE  LARGEST-SELLING  SMOKING  TOBACCO  I N THE  WORLD  ! 

Nihce  Albert 
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night  slie  would  open  lier  door  when 
I went  u]).stair.s.  Slie  ajiologized  for 
tl)  rowing  the  hook  at  me,  and  said 
tliat  I imisn’t  think  of  lier  as  a moth- 
er because  she  wasn’t  old  enough  to 
he  tliat.  But  slie  was.  Chief,  she  was 
forty.  I didn’t  go  into  lier  room  for 
two  weeks,  hut  I was  sorry  for  her, 
and  she  was  nice  to  me.  Then  one 
night  I did  go  in,  hut  she  didn’t  get 
mad  that  night.  She  told  me  that  I 
must  love  her  because  she  was  lonely 
and  didn’t  have  any  friends.  She 
said  she  wouldn’t  associate  with  the 
others  because  they  were  queer,  hut 
she  said  I was  all  right. 

Soon  i began  stopping  in  to  see 
her  every  evening  for  a short  time, 
and  she  aeted  queer  and  said  funny 
things.  She  told  me  that  she  always 
waited  anxiously  for  me  to  get  home 
from  work.  She  would  say  she  knew 
how  tired  I must  he.  Then  she  would 
make  me  sit  down  in  a chair  and 
take  my  shoes  off.  She  wanted  me  to 
smoke  a pipe,  hut  I don’t  like  to 
smoke. 

'I'hat  kejit  u))  for  two  weeks.  1 
would  stop  in  her  room  to  talk,  and 
she  would  make  me  sit  down  and 
rest,  'riien  she  would  give  me  a mag- 
azine, and  tell  me  to  read  because  it 
would  imjirove  my  mind,  and  also 
rest  it  from  the  worries  of  my  work. 
But  one  night,  when  I stopjied  in, 
she  told  me  that  she  had  a secret  that 
would  make  me  very  hapjiy.  I 
couldn’t  understand  her.  She  was  so 
hajipy  herself.  Then  after  she  had 
made  me  sit  down  and  had  taken  off’ 
my  shoes,  she  said  she  was  going  to 
tell  me  the  secret.  I didn’t  have  any 
idea  what  it  could  he,  hut  guess  what 
she  said. 

She  told  me  that  we  were  going  to 
have  a baby ! 'riiat’s  what  she  said. 
Chief,  and  she  said  ‘we.’  It  wasn’t 
true.  It  couldn’t  have  been  true. 
There  never  was  anything  like  that. 
I was  scared.  I knew  it  couldn’t  he 
true,  and  I told  her  so.  But  she  in- 


sisted, and  when  I wouldn’t  believe 
it,  she  got  angry,  and  said  I didn’t 
love  her  or  trust  her.  'riiat’s  what 
she  said.  Chief,  just  as  though  she 
was  my  wife.  Then  she  told  me  I 
was  too  ambitious,  that  I spent  all 
my  time  at  work  or  thinking  about 
my  job,  and  1 wasn’t  satisfied  with 
my  home  life. 

1 was  scared.  I didn’t  know  what 
to  do.  I tried  to  get  her  to  lie  down, 
and  after  she  finally  did,  I left  her 
and  went  to  my  own  room.  I didn’t 
sleep  for  a long  time.  I heard  her 
walking  around  in  her  room.  Then 
1 must  have  fallen  asleep,  for  that’s 
all  I remember  about  that  night. 

It  was  the  next  morning  that  I 
got  the  note.  It  was  under  my  door. 
I remember  just  exactly  what  it  said. 
I can  never  forget  it.  'riiis  is  what 
it  said,  “^^'hen  you  get  this  note, 
come  down  to  my  room,  and  you  will 
have  the  opjiortunity  to  cover  your 
first  big  news  story  ...  1 hope  you 
get  a scoop.  That  seems  to  be  what 


you  want  . . . — Julie.”  Yes  sir,  that’s 
what  she  wrote.  No,  1 don’t  know 
what  lia])pened  to  the  note.  I must 
have  thrown  it  away  in  my  excite- 
ment. I ran  right  down  and  went 
into  her  room.  'I'lie  door  was  un- 
locked, and  when  I looked  in,  there 
she  was.  She  had  hanged  herself 
with  a rojie  from  the  water  J)ipe 
which  extended  across  one  corner 
of  her  room.  There  was  a chair  there 
which  she  had  used  to  stand  on  when 
she  tied  the  rojie  to  the  pipe.  Then 
she  jumped  off'  the  chair.  That’s 
how  she  died. 

It  wasn’t  my  fault.  They  can’t 
blame  me,  can  they.  Chief.  The  po- 
liceman said  they  did  not  blame  it 
on  me,  but  that  was  nearly  two 
weeks  ago.  It’s  been  two  weeks  of 
hell.  1 haven’t  been  able  to  sleep  or 
eat  in  this  ])laee.  Mow  could  she  have 
blamed  it  on  me.^  It  was  impossible. 
Do  you  hear?  Impossible. 

^^’hy  would  I hang  her.  Chief? 
Why  would  I hang  her? 


•^22^- 
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college,  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  are  ottered  an  in- 
troduetory  general  course  through  an  entire  aeademic 
held  in  each  of  four  fields:  the  biological  sciences,  the 
humanities,  the  physical  sciences,  and  the  social  sciences. 
Though  each  student  is  not  required  to  take  each  of  these 
courses,  each  student  is  required  to  pass  a comprehen- 
sive examination  in  each  of  the  tour  fields.  These  four 
examinations  represent  a common  case  ot  educational 
experience  and  background  for  ;dl  students  who  com- 
plete the  requirements  of  the  College  and  constitute  the 
major  part  of  their  definition  of  the  minimum  essentials 
of  a general  education.  In  addition,  it  is  required  thal 
each  student  shall  be  able  to  ex])ress  himself  with  clar- 
ity and  accuracy  in  written  English,  and  shall  have  a 
mastery  of  a foreign  language  at  the  level  of  attainment 
expected  of  a student  who  otters  two  acceptable  entrance 
units  in  a foreign  language,  and  a mastery  of  math- 
ematics at  the  level  of  attainment  expected  of  a student 
who  otters  two  acceptable  entrance  units  in  mathemat- 
ics. 

To  deepen  the  students’  jfcnetration  as  well  as  breadth 
of  edueational  experience,  the  student  is  ottered  a variety 
of  “sequence”  courses,  one  in  each  of  two  of  the  four 
large  divisional  fields. 

In  the  senior  college  the  general  plan  followed  is  that 
the  student  shall  devote  one-third  of  his  time  to  work  in 
his  chosen  field,  one-third  to  work  in  related  depart- 
ments within  the  division,  and  the  remaining  third  to  be 
elected  by  the  student  cither  in  his  division  or  in  any 
otlier  division. 

The  time  required  to  matricadate  from  the  University 


of  Chieago  varies  direetly  -with  the  industry,  previous 
education  and  intelligence  of  the  student.  One  student 
obtained  his  degree  in  two  years,  another  in  two  and  one- 
half  years.  The  only  limitation  on  the  time  to  obtain  a 
degree  is  that  the  student  must  reside  at  the  University 
not  less  than  one  full  academic  year. 

^Vhenever  a student  feels  that  he  has  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  a course,  he  may  present  himself  for  any  exam- 
ination at  any  regular  examination  period — in  June,  Sep- 
temper,  or  December — whether  he  has  participated  in  all 
or  any  ]>art  or  none  of  the  class  w'ork  of  any  course. 
Thus  a student  may  capitalize  on  his  past  experience  and 
his  present  capacity  for  achievement. 

The  lecture  method  is  employed  with  large  groups  in 
each  of  the  four  introductory  general  courses.  Each  stu- 
dent is  privileged  to  attend  small  group  discussion  ses- 
sions in  which  the  student  personnel  and  the  instructor 
remain  the  same  throughout  the  year.  For  superior  stu- 
dents, special  honor  sections  are  provided,  while  students 
who  need  siq)plementary  instruction  or  retouching  are 
given  this  attention  in  extra  trailer  sections.  iMuch  of 
the  most  effective  instruction  is  given  through  individ- 
ual conferences  or  to  groups  of  two  or  three  students  by 
faculty  members  in  their  offices.  Although  Chicago  does 
not  liave  the  tutorial  system  as  developed  at  Oxford 
and  Harvard,  a great  deal  of  tutorial  work  is  done  by 
its  faculty. 

Chicago’s  New  Plan  has  changed  the  motivation  of  a 
majority  of  students,  and  has  changed  the  relationships 
between  student  and  instructor.  The  student  realizes 
that  the  instructor  is  his  team  mate,  his  best  source  of 
assistance  in  the  attainment  of  as  much  as  possible  in  a 
given  field  of  thought  in  the  time  at  their  disposal. 
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marriage  as  something  liiglier  and 
more  vital  than  “legalized  prostitu- 
tion.” They  believe  in  eugenics  in 
theory,  but  recognize  the  difficulty 
of  jnitting  it  into  practice.  Marriage 
is  of  great  social  significance.  It  is  a 
sacred  trust  involving  understanding 
and  faith  on  the  jiart  of  man  and 
wife.  Divorce,  esjiecially  where 
children  are  concerned,  is  a tragedy. 
It  is  the  great  desire  to  make  mar- 
riage a success  that  leads  men  to  ad- 
vocate trial  marriage. 

One  student  has  written,  “The 
moral  code  in  the  United  States  to- 
day has  too  much  concern  with  sex- 
ual immortality.  A return  to  the 
older  original  sense  of  the  word 
moral  would  he  more  rational  and 
would  yield  more  widesj)read  re- 
sidts.”  Others  emphasized  that  state- 


ment in  different  words,  stressing 
the  point  that  sex  should  he  more 
looked  upon  as  the  very  natural  hu- 
man function  which  it  is. 

“The  present  day  type  of  immor- 
tality is  in  had  taste,”  another  stat- 
ed. By  that  he  meant  the  furtive  ac- 
tivities into  which  an  outdated  mor- 
ality forces  the  younger  generation. 

A minor  group  was  in  favor  of 
coeducation  as  a valuable  exper- 
ience in  normal  comjianionship  be- 
tween the  sexes.  There  is  much  to  he 
said  for  this  view,  inasmuch  as  day 
to  day  contact  with  memhers  of  the 
opposite  sex  tends  to  reduce  rather 
than  to  increase  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  se.x  in  undergraduate  conver- 
sations. 

The  generalizations  which  may  he 
drawn,  although  broad,  are  almost 
unanimous,  and  are  three  in  num- 
ber. In  the  first  place,  the  students 
recognize  the  social  and  moral  sig- 


nificance, seriousness,  and  impor- 
tance of  sex  and  marriage.  Secondly, 
thev  do  not  believe  in  the  double 
standard,  and  are  willing  that  wo- 
men have  as  much  freedom  as  men. 
And  lastly,  and  most  important,  they 
stress  the  need  for  more  and  better 
education  in  sex  and  marriage  mat- 
ters, not  only  in  the  plu'^sical  aspects 
but  also  in  the  social,  jisychological, 
and  moral. 


Kx-president  Hoover  wrote  a book. 
Now  if  he  was  only  a prof  he  could 
assign  it  to  his  class,  and  he  would 
get  someone  to  read  it. 

— Ski-U-Mah. 

♦ 

Professor — Arc  you  cheating  on 
this  examination? 

Student — No,  sir,  I was  only  tell- 
ing him  his  nose  was  dripping  on 
my  paper. 

— Octopus. 


C.  S.  WALTER 

Florist 

FLOWERS  FOR  EVERY 
COLLEGE  EVENT 
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tablish  a quite  different  thesis.  The  decipherers  could 
not  believe  the  evidence  before  their  own  eyes  wlien  first 
discovered.  At  first  sight  the  Baconian  claims  to  author- 
ship appear  utterly  impossible  and  preposterous.  Chron- 
ologically, however,  tliey  fit  perfectly  into  Bacon  s oth- 
erwise idle  years.  The  only  scholar  wlio  has  deigned  to 
answer  sensibly  the  Baconian  literary  arguments,  Hon. 
J.  M.  Robertson,  (who  eschewed  ciphers)  concluded, 
after  his  Baconian  investigation,  that  many  Shakespeare 
passages  were  written  by  Peele,  Greene,  and  Marlowe. 
As  a consequence,  he  has  been  dubbed  a “disintegrater 
of  Shakespeare.  Instead,  however,  of  attempting  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  style  in  Shakespeare  of  Shakes- 
peare, Peele,  Green,  and  Marlowe,  it  is  time  now  to  in- 
tegrate the  work  of  tliese  “writers,”  with  Bacon,  into  a 
single  authorship. 

Shakespeare  scholars  lay  great  stress,  in  defense  of 
tlie  traditional  view,  on  IMunro’s  two  volume  “Allusion- 
Book.”  It  has  been  asserted  that  15  minutes  of  study  of 
tliese  volumes  on  the  part  of  any  sane  individual  will 
convince  him  that  Bacon  could  not  have  written  the 
plays.  On  tlie  contrary,  it  is  replied  that  15  hours  of 
study  of  the  books  will  show  nothing  inconsistent  with 
the  Baconian  claims  that  are  set  forth  in  the  cipher. 
Citations  of  the  Shakespeare  plays  prove  nothing  as  to 
Sliakespeare’s  part  in  tlie  pseudo-authorship  eontract 
with  Bacon.  M'hat  does  the  person  who  sees  “Abie’s 
Irish  Rose”  know  of  the  lawsuits  for  plagiarism  over 
that  play.^  M’hat  can  quotations  from  it  or  references  to 
Rose  and  Abe  ]irove?  What  allusions  to  !Maebeth  or 
Banquo  can  disprove  the  assertion  of  Bacon  that  he  had 
a financial  arrangement  with  Sliakes]ieare  for  the  use  of 
his  name  as  a living  pseudonym? 

Munro  indexes  some  6(58  “allusions”  to  “Shakes- 
peare.” By  count,  I find  252  prior  to  the  publication  of 
the  First  Folio  in  1623.  Of  these,  117  are  cases  in  which 
the  poet’s  contemporaries  or  successors  have  borrowed, 
quoted,  plagiarized,  or  merely  echoed  his  lines.  Refer- 
ences to  plays,  poems  or  characters  therein  by  name, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  Shakesjieare’s  name,  account 
for  101  more.  He  is  referred  to  once  as  an  actor.  There 
are  13  veiled  references  which  may  have  been  to  Shakes- 
peare as  an  author.  There  are  only  19  other  references 
to  the.  author,  Shakesjieare ; eaeh  of  these  is  identical 
with  references  such  as  might  be  made  to  Mark  TAvain, 
.fiinius,  George  Eliot,  or  Lewis  Carroll,  and  giA’e  no  in- 
formation concerning  his  identity  or  personal  life.  That 
makes  251.  The  one  remaining  allusion,  a Avitty  story, 
the  sole  personal  reference  to  Shakespeare  as  a man, 
has  been  inserted  in  the  cryptogram  accompanying  this 
article. 

Like  the  title-page,  the  prefatory  matter  in  the  Folio, 
signed  by  his  felloAv  actors,  Hemming  and  Condell,  by 
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Ben  Jonson,  and  otliers,  is  a part  of  tlie  dissimulation 
and  cannot  be  offered  in  evidence  since  tlie  antliorship 
of  the  matter  under  discussion  is  in  itself  under  dispute. 
Ben  Jonson  was  a close  friend  of  Bacon’s  and  was  in 
tlie  secret.  His  referenees  to  “Shakespeare”  ean  be  tak- 
en with  a double  meaning  referring  sometimes  to  the 
actor^  and  other  times  to  the  playwright.  His  open  ref- 
erences pale  into  insignificance  compared  to  the  follow'- 
ing  letter  inserted  in  the  tyjiographical  cipher  in  “The 
Fox”  in  his  own  First  Folio,  published  in  1616: 

“Few  eyes,  miiissisteti,  will  take  proper  note  of  a cipher  in  iny 
dedicatory  praefatio,  intended  only  to  make  more  room  well  adapted 
to  f!'ii>rd  things  secret,  whether  my  matter  or  not.  My  wrongs,  besides, 
may  not  look  to  distant  days,  nor  to  a land  in  mid-sea — if  the  .4t- 
lantis  he  found — for  redress.  A just  senter.ee  from  our  own  country’s 
sclndars,  is  my  great  desire. 

But  my  friend,  hy  whose  constantly  urged  recpiest  I use  .so  secret 
a way  of  addressing  the  decipherer  to  aid  him  in  a difficult  task, 
trusteth  all  to  the  future,  and  a land  that  is  very  far  towards  the 
sunset  gate.  To  speak  more  clearly,  1 write  to  aid  my  friend  with 
whom  I,  having,  in  truth,  his  fame  in  heart  as  much  as  my  honor 
and  dignity,  often  counseled  much,  hut  could  devise  no  way  by 
which  he  should  win  his  throne  and  scejiter. 

It  shall  he  noted,  indeed,  when  you  uncover  his  style,  my  works 
do  not  all  come  from  my  own  pen,  for  1 shall  name  to  you  .some 
plays  that  came  forth  from  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  worthy  hand  or  head, 

I being  hut  the  masque  behind  which  he  surely  hid.  The  play  entitled 
“Sejanus”  was  his  drama,  and  the  King’s,  Queen's,  and  the  Prince’s 
"Flntertainments” ; the  "Queen's  .Mascpies’’  are  his,  as  also  the  short 
■'I’anegyre”  . . . 

Yours  most  dutifully, 

Ben  .Tomson. 


“The  plays  were  written  by  an  actor,”  says  the 
Shakespeare  scliolar.  Bacon  in  the  secret  story  describes 
how  he  directed  rehearsals  of  “Hamlet”  before  Shakes- 
peare ever  left  Stratford.  He  describes  how  Shakespeare 
was  ])articularly  successful  in  witty  parts  and  how’  he 
caste  parts  esjiecially  for  him.  Furthermore,  Bacon  was 
in  charge  of  tlie  Christmas  revels  and  plays  presented 
annually  at  Gray’s  Inn  yvhere  he  lived  as  a law  student. 

“Bacon’s  style — precise,  compact,  emotionless,  con- 
tinually refined,  corrected  and  revised  over  a period  of 
years,  precludes  the  possibility  of  his  having  written 
the  Shakespeare  plays”  Such  is  the  opinion  of  one  who 
apparently  has  not  read  beyond  the  essays  and  the 
“Novum  Organum.”  Bacon  had  many  styles.  Some  of 
his  sentences  in  the  “Advancement  of  I. earning”  are  ver- 
bose and  cover  more  than  a page;  others,  as  in  the  “Hist- 
tory  of  Henry  \TI,”  when  slightly  transposed,  produce 
Shakespearean  blank  verse.  His  letters,  his  law  cases, 
his  prayers,  all  differ  in  style.  As  for  his  translation  of 
the  Psalms  into  Fnglish  verse,  one  may  suggest  that 
they  are  superior  to  Milton’s.  Bacon,  furthermore,  re- 
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ferred  to  himself  as  a concealed  poet  and  his  contem- 
poraries so  spoke  of  him.  ^Modern  critics  also  speak  of 
his  English  as  being  poetical.  He  is  uniformly  regarded 
as  the  greatest  master  of  English  prose ; he  counted  “in 
future  ages”  on  being  known,  for  this  reason,  as  like- 
wise the  w'riter  of  the  works  which,  for  cipher  reasons, 
he  put  forth  in  the  names  of  otlicrs. 

Scholars  in  refusing  to  acce))t  the  cij)Iiers,  instead  of 
making  a logical  case  against  them  or  instead  of  making 
a study  of  them,  have  been  content  to  label  the  work  of 
experts  in  this  field  “hallucination,”  “self-deception,” 
and  even  “fraud.”  In  the  case  of  the  typograj)hical  ciph- 
er, not  knowing  what  to  look  for,  they  have  declared 
the  differences  between  the  letters  not  to  exist.  Such  so- 
called  scholars  have  overlooked  the  various  tests  for 
hallucination  and  self-deception  a})plied  by  cry])tograph- 
ers.  In  the  first  place,  the  method  of  work  of  those  who 
have  done  the  decoding  precludes  hallucination.  A typ- 
ist first  copied  all  the  italic  letters  of  the  book  to  be  de- 
ciphered, spacing  them  into  groups  of  five.  The  forms 
of  italic  letters  had  previously  been  examined  carefulh’ 
and  classified  into  their  two  groups, — the  “dot-form” 


and  the  “dash-form.”  Having  verified  the  accuracy  of 
the  classification,  the  chief  decoder  took  the  manuscript 
so  prepared  and  marked  all  the  “dash-form”  letters;  as- 
sistants then  marked  the  other  letters  as  “dot-form” 
and  indicated  the  code  letter  for  each  five  letter  group. 
Only  after  this  was  done  did  the  person  marking  the 
“dash-form”  letters  know  w'hat  had  been  decoded.  There 
was  no  artificial  construction  of  a “story”  to  fit  the  two 
forms  of  those  letters  which  are  readily  observable  to 
the  untrained  eye.  Obviously  this  cipher  is  as  inflexible 
in  decoding  as  a telegram  converted  into  ]\Iorse  and 
back  again. 

A second  method  of  avoiding  self-dece])tion  is  to  in- 
quire whether  something  not  })reviously  known  has  been 
found  and  to  verify  it.  This  has  been  done  again  and 
again.  Eor  e.xample,  it  was  asserted  in  the  typogra])hical 
cipher  in  one  of  the  old  books,  that  if  the  decipherer  would 
go  to  the  library  of  Canonbury  Tower  in  London  where 
Ilacon  had  lived,  and  would  shove  the  fifth  panel  under 
the  fiftieth,  a secret  j)assage  would  be  found.  This  was 
done.  In  other  books  translations  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
unknown  to  the  decipherer  were  found  and  verified.  I)e- 
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tailed  rules  of  the  cento  cipher,  as  previously  mentioned, 
and  aid  and  instructions  for  decoding  the  typograjihical 
cijiher  itself  were  decoded  and  followed. 

A third  test  for  the  validity  of  the  cipher  is  to  teach 
some  one  else  the  rules  and  to  give  him  the  keys;  if  he 
is  successful  in  producing  identical  results,  one  would 
assume  that  the  story  decoded  had  not  been  the  result 
of  the  over-wrought  imagination  of  the  decipherer.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  if  fresh  undeciphered  hooks  are 
worked  on.  This  has  been  done  by  several.  Many,  how- 
ever, including  myself,  have  verified  much  of  the  work 
by  checking  the  transliteration  of  the  dimorphous  letters 
and  have  found  it  to  he  accurate.  Though  the  differences 
in  the  ty}>e  are  difficult  for  the  untrainetl  eye  to  identify, 
I believe  any  master  jirinter  familiar  with  job  type  can 
distinguish  them  when  told  what  to  look  for. 

A fourth  test  may  be  suggested  for  satisfying  those 
afflicted  with  “form-hlindness.”  Let  the  type  under  con- 
sideration be  photograjihed,  let  the  letters  be  cut  out 
and  sorted  carefully  into  “dot-form”  and  “dash-form” 
fonts;  then  let  them  be  re-set  into  a new  ])a.ssage  using 
all  the  letters  which  a])})car  to  have  no  difference,  one 
from  another.  The  ex]iert  who  is  able  to  see  details 
which  the  untrained  eye  fails  to  note,  could  again  de- 
ci])her  this  matter  if  the  dimorphous  character  of  the  let- 
ters he  not  hallucinatory.  There  has,  however,  not  been 
sufficient  intellectual  curiosity  among  scholars  to  under- 
take such  a test.  'J'hey  are  content  to  cry,  “Imagination  !” 

(^uite  in  contrast  to  the  skepticism  of  the  literary 
scholars  has  been  the  attitude  taken  by  cryptogra])hcrs. 
Data  carefully  pre)iared  under  the  direction  of  P'dizabeth 
^\’ells  Gallup  who  discovered  the  tyjiographical  cipher, 
were  sid)mitted  to  Cieneral  Henri  Cartier,  head  of  the 
Intelligence  Service  of  the  French  army  during  the  war. 
I had  a very  interesting  correspondence  with  him  about 
ten  years  ago,  in  whieb  he  expressed  an  admiration  for 
and  acceptance  of  the  validity  of  INIrs. Gallup’s  work;  and 
Ma  jor  Stevenson,  who  held  a similar  })osition  in  the  F.ng- 
lish  army,  and  Colonel  George  Fabyan,  who  did  cijiher 
work  for  the  American  goi'ernmcnt  during  the  war,  like- 
wise have  accejited  it. 

But,  to  eoneede  that  a cipher  exists  does  not  prove 
the  truth  of  the  statements  made  in  the  interior  writing. 
On  the  eontrary,  the  latter  may  he  entirely  false.  If  made 
by  Bacon,  as  alleged,  it  may  be  that  he  was  an  areh- 
liar,  a super-Munchausen,  and  that  he  has  out-cooked 
Cook  in  making  the  claims  set  forth  in  the  interior  writ- 
ing. Or  again,  some  practical  joker  in  a printing  office 
may  have  spent  a fortune  to  tell  future  ages  these  stories 
at  the  expense  of  Bacon’s  reputation ; — and  that  of  his 
deeipherers ! The  latter  is  utterly  unthinkable  because 
the  typographieal  cijiher  runs  through  too  many  books 
jHiblished  by  too  many  printers  over  too  long  a period. 
As  to  authorshi})  Bacon  sought  to  clinch  the  matter  by 


inserting  in  the  eento  cipher:  “Faithfully  transcribed, 
(the  cento  cijiher)  discloses  the  author  of  the  jdays,  be- 
cause, if  I,  blaster  Franeis  Bacon,  set  down  the  history 
of  my  father,  my  mother,  and  (other  cijiher  matter)  and 
did  mask  it  in  the  jdays,  then  I did  write  them  all.  In 
my  judgment,  though  some  may  sjieak  ojienly  against 
my  books,  when  they  come  to  read  (the  interior  matter) 
it  will  jirove  me,  Franeis  Bacon,  to  have  been  the  author 
of  these  narrations  and  satisfy  the  mountebanks  that 
rejiresent  you  as  full  of  knavish  imjiostures.” 

In  conclusion  it  would  ajijiear  that  Francis  Bacon’s 
cijihers  constitute  a valuable  source  of  historical  and 
literary  evidence  and  information, — a source  as  valuable 
as  would  be  newly  discovered,  uncontestable  manu- 
scrijits — ; that  the  work  on  the  cijihers  is  worthy  of  be- 
ing carried  on  until  all  the  books  have  been  deeoded ; and 
that  the  secret  history  should  be  studied  as  a basis  for 
rewriting  the  jiolitical  and  biograjihical  historv  of  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  .lames.  This  material  has  been 
knoeking  at  the  gates  of  the  Universities  for  four  de- 
eades,  even  as  Columbus  sought  attention  from  the  mon- 
arehs  of  old.  Meanwhile,  so  long  as  the  aeademic  hier- 
.arehv  holds  crvjitograjihy  to  be  a disrejiutable  and  oc- 
cult thing  and  the  Bacon-Shakesjieare  question  an  ab- 
surd and  jirejiosterous  insanity,  there  ean  be  no  scholars 
in  the  field  because  the  information  so  jiainfully  and 
cautiously  assembled  these  many  years  does  not  beeome 
available  to  students  until  they,  long  after  graduating 
from  eollege,  hajipen  to  stumble  ujion  it.  Pending  a 
change  of  attitude,  students  must  continue  to  learn  by 
rote  the  old  traditions  blindly  handed  down  by  the  mod- 
ern scholastics.  Should  not  Shakesjieare  scholars  cease 
to  hurl  ejiithcts  and  invective  at  the  Baconians  and  seek 
to  mend  their  own  ignorance?  Should  we  continue  to 
disdain  a great,  new  truth  because  it  destroys  an  ancient 
“Idol  of  the  Theatre”? 
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The  Man  on  the  Flying 
Trapeze 

continued  from  page  10 

up  our  tents  wliere  iJberty  High 
School  is  now.  That  used  to  he  a hig 
vacant  lot  there. 

“It  wasn’t  all  the  hed  of  roses 
I thought  it  would  he.  It  was  a tough 
life.  Everyone  had  to  look  after  his 
own  equipment,  else  hy  the  time  he 
reached  the  next  city,  he  would  he 
minus  a pair  of  tights  or  part  of  his 
wardrobe.  You  get  to  town  late  and 
you  have  to  get  your  stuff  ready,  and 
tlien  there’s  the  parade,  and  you  find 
somebody’s  stolen  your  ropes.  Tough 
life.” 

“Wliat  were  the  show's  like, 
Billy I asked. 

“Oh,  they  were  about  the  usual 
run  of  wild  w'cst  show's.  First,  the 
hand  would  play,  and  then  the  cow- 
boy and  Indian  act  w'ould  he  put  on. 
First  one  of  the  troupe  (w'e  carried 
about  (50  people  with  us)  w'ould  ride 


out  and  steal  a horse,  then  the  rest 
of  the  gang  would  ride  after  him 
and  lasso  him.  'I’hey  would  take  him 
over  to  one  corner  of  the  field  and 
string  him  up  on  a rope.  He  had  a 
hook  attached  to  the  collar  of  his 
coat  and  they’d  tie  the  rope  around 
that  hook.  It  looked  real  though  and 
we  fooled  lots  of  people  by  it. 

“The  biggest  kick  I got  w'as  play- 
ing in  Madison  Square  Garden.  We 
used  to  go  there  once  every  year.  Of 
course  its  ahvays  a lot  more  fun  to 
play  in  front  of  a hig  crow'd  like 
tliere  w'as  there.  The  first  time  I 
w'cnt  there  I w'as  nervous  as  a cat.  I 
got  through  the  first  part  of  our  act 
all  right  hut  when  it  came  to  the 
second  part,  I fell  off'  the  bar.  It 
w'asn’t  very  high  off  the  ground  and 
the  only  thing  I did  was  to  get  a 
good  razzing  from  the  spectators. 
'I'hat  didn’t  matter  much  because  by 
that  time  I was  prett}'  used  to  razz- 
ing. 

“I  left  the  show'  once  for  a couple 


of  days  to  go  to  Pittsburgh.  I hap- 
pened to  pass  through  Johnstow'n 
about  noon,  and  five  hours  later  the 
famous  flood  completely  w'iped  out 
the  tow'n.  That  was  a close  call.  Glad 
I W'asn’t  around  to  see  that.” 

“Did  you  stay  w'ith  the  show'  all 
year  round?”  I asked. 

“The  show  only  ran  during  the 
summer  time.  During  the  w'inter  I 
travelled  w'ith  Doc  Dale’s  Medicine 
show'.  AVe  only  put  on  a show'  at 
night,  because  w'e  could  fool  people 
better  at  night  than  w'e  could  in  the 
daytime.  Ziggler  and  I put  on  our 
bar  act.  'Phe  medicine  show'  carried 
about  five  or  six  Indians.  You  could 
always  hire  real  Indians  from  the 
reservations  for  practicall}'  nothing. 
That  W'as  bad  business  though,  be- 
cause every  Saturday  w'e  ahvays  had 
to  go  round  them  up  w'hen  they 
were  out  drowning  themselves  with 
“fire  water”;  a drunken  Indian  is 
pretty  wild.  Most  of  the  time  some 
of  the  fellow's  in  the  show  w'ould 
dress  up  as  Indians.  They  were  pret- 
contimied  on  next  page 
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•ontiimed  from  in’ecpdiiiL’  pa«ie 

ty  good  too.  because  they  eertaintly 
fooled  tlie  poor  suckers  tliat  bought 
the  medicine,  whicli  was  nothing 
more  tlian  licorice  root  and  some- 
thing  else  added  to  water.  Doc  Dale 
claimed  it  cured  everything  from 
gout  to  housemaid’s  knee. 

He  paused  a minute  and  his  eyes 
twinkled  as  he  looked  at  me. 

“^^’hen  you  went  to  one  of  those 
medicine  shows,  you  always  had  to 
keep  your  hand  on  your  pockethook. 
There  was  always  someone  there 
who’d  try  to  lift  your  savings.  Even 
at  the  wild  west  shows,  you  had  to 
he  sure  to  count  your  change  when 
you  bought  your  ticket. 

“In  those  days  they  had  three  cent 
coins  in  the  country.  They  looked 
like  a dime  and,  if  you  weren’t  care- 
ful, you’d  always  come  home  with  a 
handful  of  these  coins  where  you 
thought  you  had  dimes.  You  see,  all 


the  peo})le  who  sell  things  at  the  cir- 
cus get  paid  on  the  percentage  basis 
and  they  wanted  to  make  a little  on 
the  side  if  they  could. 

“Hy  the  way,  Billy,  how  long  were 
you  in  the  show  business.^’’  I asked 
him. 

“All  together,  I was  in  the  bus- 
iness about  three  years.  After  I left 
that  I fooled  around  at  odd  jobs  and 
came  to  Lehigh  in  ’97.  I stayed  for 
thirteen  years  and  then  left  and  re- 
turned again  in  1920  and  I’ve  re- 
mained ever  since. 

“.Show  business  is  all  right,  but 
it’s  a tough  racket.  I suppose  if  1 
had  kept  on  with  the  act,  I wouldn’t 
be  living  now.  'riie  members  of  the 
troupe  had  to  keep  in  training  all 
through  the  year.  Take  for  instance 
the  lion  trainer  in  a big  circus.  If 
he  stayed  away  from  his  lions  more 
than  two  or  three  weeks,  when  he 
returned  he  would  be  eaten  alive.  It’s 


the  same  way  with  bar  work.  You 
bave  to  keep  after  it  all  the  time  or 
else  you  get  so  stale  that  you  have  a 
terrible  time  getting  back  in  the 
swing  of  things. 

Billy  yawned  and  glanced  up  at  a 
rather  timid  looking  individual 
standing  in  front  of  him. 

“What  do  you  want,  young  man? 
Got  a bad  leg,  eh  ? Y’here’s  your 
pink  slip?  Go  get  it;  do  you  think 
I’m  a mind  reader?’’  The  timid  soul 
departed  hurriedly. 

He  grinned  at  me.  Once  again  he 
was  the  Billy  that  all  of  us  know. 

♦ 

“Porter,  get  me  another  glass  of 
water.” 

“Sorry  suh,  but  if  I take  anymore 
ice  that  corpse  in  the  baggage  car 
ain’t  gonna  keep.” 

— Gator 
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Nothing  Ever  Matters 

continued  from  page  13 

the  end  . . . Down  and  nothing- 
ness . . . 

I must  have  laughed  like  a mad- 
man. I must  have  cried,  too.  And  all 
the  time  I must  have  kept  my  hands 
on  the  cowl. 

. . . Faces  and  voices  . . . then 
only  one  girl — One  Girl.  “Hello,” 
she  said.  And  she  smiled  and  was 
gone.  But  she  was  coming  back  . . . 
wasn’t  she?  No.  It  was  the  steward- 
ess on  Numher  22.  Always  great 


pals — we  were.  Lots  of  things  in 
common.  And  that  other  girl.  Knew 
her  hack  in  high  school  . . . had  a 
crush  on  her,  too.  All  the  fellows 
had,  hut  I was  the  one  who  rated. 
She  must  have  really  cared  . . . 
really  cared  . . . 

Not  just  one  girl  . . . faces  . . . 
lots  of  them  . . . \\’hat  was  that  I 
said? 

I grabbed  the  squirming  stick.  My 
feet  jammed  the  rudder  pedals.  I 
held  everything  in  neutral  . . . and 
waited  . . . and  prayed  . . . 

And  then  it  was  over.  Nothing  left 
hut  a funny  feeling.  F/Vcrything  else 


just  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Nothing  had.  The  lights  below 
were  just  like  any  other  lights.  They 
even  looked  familiar.  They  were. 

Ten  minutes  later  I walked  into 
the  manager’s  office.  He  looked  up 
and  grinned.  “Rather  early  for  Ro- 
meo, isn’t  it?” 

I twisted  my  face  experimentally 
and  was  surprised  to  find  that  I 
could  even  laugh.  “Almost  too  late 
for  this  one !”...!  stood  there  for 
a minute,  then  added,  “Say — when 
does  Number  22  get  in?” 
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Walter  R.  Okeson 

continued  from  j>age  7 

'riie  mills  of  the  gods  are  slow  enough  but  when  they 
get  all  tangled  up  with  red  tape  things  drag  on  w'earily. 
Asa  Packer  has  been  dead  for  over  half  a century  but 
his  estate  has  not  as  yet  been  settled. 

In  conneetion  with  tfniversity  business  and  his  foot- 
ball and  social  activities  Mr.  Okeson  estimates  that  he  is 
introduced  for  the  first  time  to  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred  persons  every  year  and  keeps  on  the  go  about 
the  country  practically  all  the  time. 

The  London  Gold  Mines,  the  dividends  from  which 
have  meant,  in  these  depression  years,  the  difference  be- 
tween an  operating  surplus  and  an  operating  defict,  fur- 
nish a good  example  of  the  estate-administration  phase 
of  the  Secretary-Treasurer’s  work. 

Situated  on  Imndon  Mountain  in  the  Rockies,  100 
miles  west  of  Colorado  Springs,  the  Imndon  Gold  Mines 
are  the  most  productive  in  Colorado  and  have  been  pay- 
ing big  dividends  since  December,  1931.  I,ast  year  this 
dividend  amounted  to  410%.  The  mines  eame  to  the  Uni- 
versity with  the  estate  of  Asa  Packer’s  son,  Harry  Pack- 
er. Mr.  Okeson  is  a director  and  one  of  the  two  co-trus- 
tees of  the  mines  and  at  least  twice  a year  makes  a trip 
to  them  in  connection  with  this  office. 

Thus  this  work  is  more  than  shuffling  papers  and 
scratching  on  them  with  a pen.  He  deals  not  only  with 
legal  clauses  and  columns  of  figures  but  also  with  men 
and  projects  and  the  human  interest  that  goes  wuth 
tliem. 

“Take  these  Gold  INIines,”  he  says,  “not  for  keeps,  to 
be  sure,  but  just  for  example.  One  Phil  Smith  was  a 
pretty  shrewd  husinessman  back  in  the  1880’s  and 
tricked  the  Packers  into  buying  a third  interest  in  what 
he  represented  to  them  to  be  a ‘gold  mine.”  There  was 
some  gold  in  I.ondon  ^Mountain,  all  right  but  there  was 
lots  of  worthless  material  there  too.  So  much  in  fact 
that  the  mine  was  abandoned  several  times  as  worth- 
less. Tlie  University  never  even  considered  the  possi- 
bility of  realizing  any  money  from  it  until,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  depression  just  when  it  w'as  needed  most, 
Harry  Packer’s  ‘gold  brick’  assayed  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  thousandths  fine ! And  that’s  more  than  can 
be  said  for  any  otlier  ‘gold  brick’  I know  !” 
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submitted  l).v  a Leliifib  .student  before  -tpril  1. 
You  ma.v  sumbit  as  many  as  you  wish  to 
W.  Deemer,  Delta  Upsilon. 

They  were  discussing  the  nature  of  love. 

“To  me  love  is  peace,  quiet,  tranquility,”  said  she. 
“Tliat’s  not  love — ” said  he,  “that’s  sleep.” 

— Skipper. 


♦ 


She — Oh.  I simply  adore  that  funny  step.  Where 
did  you  pick  it  up? 

He — Funny  step,  hell.  I’m  losing  my  garter. 

— Buffalo  Bison. 


“A\’ebster  says  that  taut  means  tiglit.  I guess  I’ve 
been  taut  quite  a bit  in  tliis  scbool  after  all.” 

— Texas  Ranger. 
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